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NYONE who has seen the big 
hawk portrayed on this month’s 
cover probably won’t forget the sight. 
For of all the feathered folk that ride 
the airwaves over Penn’s woods and 
streams, none provide a greater sur- 
prise and thrill than the osprey. 
This is the bird that always startles 
the novice bird watcher along the 
seashores of our Atlantic coast or on 
many of our larger lakes and streams. 
From a height of a hundred feet or 
more, the “fish hawk’ hunts its only 
food. Once it sights a fish—usually 
one of the so-called “rough fish” like 
carp, the pursuit of the prey is sud- 
den and spectacular. Ospreys plum- 
met down like falling stars—wings 
folded, necks outstretched and feet 
foremost. They do not actually dive 
deep into the water—it only looks 
that way. The big bird may dis- 
appear from sight for a few seconds 
but eventually it will emerge with 
the fish usually grasped firmly in its 
powerful talons. Ospreys are truly 
nature’s dive-bombers, equipped from 
birth and by instinct with the skill 
and strength to catch their own fish. 
Bird watchers in Pennsylvania 
occasionally see osprey’s along the 
larger waterways like the Susque- 
hanna, Delaware and _ Allegheny 
Rivers. They are also regular summer 
residents of the Pymatuning and the 
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shores of Lake Erie. The species 
ranges north to Alaska and Labrador 
in the summer, south as far as Argen- 
tina and Chile in winter. They nest 
in large trees overlooking their fish. 
ing grounds, sometimes taking ad- 
vantage of man-made nest sites like 
telephone poles, high tension line 
towers or even chimneys on deserted 
houses. Here in massive piles ol 
limbs, sticks and debris the three eggs 
are laid during April or early May. 
By early August most of the young 
birds are leaving the tree-top nur- 
series to follow their parents in thei 
first flying exercises and fish expedi- 
tions. Long before the first icy fingers 
of winter steal south, the ospreys are 
on the move, gradually drifting back 
into warmer climes and better fish: 
ing grounds. 

Sometimes harassed by American 
bald eagles which try to steal fish 
which they have caught, occasionally 
shot by gunners who do not recognize 
the bird or understand the reasons 
for their protection, and always the 
loser when mankind does not appre: 
ciate their presence, ospreys are still 
an interesting and valuable addition 
to the wildlife scene. Their spectacu- 
lar fishing flights, their surprising 
method of catching their piscatorial 
prey and their interesting nesting 
habits add much to human enjoy: 
ment of the great outdoors. 
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Editorial . .. 


On Pre-season Practice 


UNTING SEASON “scores” for successful hunters are started 

long before the opening hours. And there is no better time 
for that necessary, but often postponed or forgotten practice, 
than right now. 

As in all sports, it is the trained and best conditioned partici- 
pant that usually comes out on top. Football has its spring 
training, baseball its mid-winter sunshine circuit, golf its driv- 
ing range and putting green. Hunting requires similar condi- 
tioning of muscles and coordination of sight. Outdoor skills 
aren't inherited—they are developed through constant practice. 

August opens the gate to autumn’s rich pleasures. It is a time 
to tune-up chair-worn muscles, a month to sharpen reflex actions 
and sight in TV-tired eyes. If there is a canine hunting com- 
panion to consider, now is the time to shake the dust of sum- 
mer’s “dog days” from its feet. While there is still some sun- 
shine left after working hours, take the rifle to the range and 
zero it in. The bullseyes of August are going to be the clean 
kills of November. A few hours practice on clay birds at a 
skeet field or trap layout—even with a simple hand trap handled 
by a friend—will pay big dividends in the weeks and months 
ahead. Like the rifle, the scattergun offers no automatic aiming 
device nor built-in range finder when the target becomes furred 
or feathered. The effectiveness of any firearm is only as good 
as the man behind it. 

But most of all late summer affords a time to explore nature’s 
warehouse of wildlife. Surprises are usually in store. The old 
favorites in your mental catalogue of hunting “hot-spots” may 
not be the same anymore. You may find the field that only last 
fall was always good for a rabbit or two now can barely sup- 
port a meadow mouse. Or it may not be there at all. Modern 
landscapes have a way of changing with the certainty of a bull- 
dozer. But for those who take the time and trouble to scout the 
countryside well in advance of the season, hunting always can 
provide expanding horizons. A few short hikes now, preferably 
with canine assistance, will show the way to far better sport 
later on. And while you are at it, take time to meet and make 
friends with the farmer as well as the farm. There is little room 
for strangers in paradise. 

August, now, is an ideal time to take the first steps on the 
trail to better hunting. The training season not only opens for 
dogs but for humans. Physically and mentally, autumn’s best 
hunters and crack shots are afield this month getting ready for 
opportunities that should not and will not be missed when the 
harvest is due. 
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Conservation and You 


By N. R. Casillo 


NCE I had a friend who was con- 

sidered a sterling sportsman. He 
was a power in the local club, a re- 
spected citizen of the community. 
However, when hunting alone or with 
one or two of his intimates, game 
laws were for the birds. ‘Spare the 
last bird?” he would scornfully laugh 
at a companion’s warning. ‘Nail 
every last mother’s son of them. If 
you don’t some one else will.” On a 
number of occasions I saw him come 
off of streams with a dozen or more 
above the legal take of trout hidden 
in his fishing jacket. 

Unusual]? Well, perhaps. The chap 
was a paradox from any angle. He 
was a strict fly fisherman, almost a 
purist, yet, he would stick to a pool 
until it yielded the very last fish. He 
never pulled on a bird unless it was 
in full flight, but game bags for him 
had no limit. He was a gentleman, 
a faithful church goer and a push 
over for a hard luck story. 

The point of the foregoing is that 
this friend of mine did not truly be- 
lieve in conservation, was completely 
devoid of inhibitions and was more 
or less controlled by his emotions al- 
though he was the last to admit it. 
He would try to get away with any- 
thing as long as he could get away 
with it. And as far as I know, he was 
never balked. Despite this apparent 
free-booting action he was following 
the course of human behavior which 
a lot of us would be tempted to 
emulate if we only dared or were not 
halted by higher emotions and 
motives. I like to think that most of 
us are governed by a spirit more 
benevolent than that possessed by my 
erstwhile friend. 

If you were asked to pinpoint the 
most powerful deterrent to conserva- 


tion progress you would doubtlessly 
point to the human culprit. Man is 
inherently destructive. Despite all of 
the progress we have made toward 
winning this terrific struggle of try- 
ing to restore and repair what we so 
heedlessly and in many cases, wan- 
tomly destroyed, it must be admitted 
that man himself is the millstone 
hanging about conservation’s neck. 

The overall progress of conserva- 
tion is making gratifying strides. 
However, our goal is greater than the 
production of food, the saving of soil, 
the restoration of our forests, the de- 
velopment of power, or the conserv- 
ing of fish and game. We already 
have sound legislative programs and 
more are in the hopper. The one 
thing that will insure success is in 
providing a social atmosphere suit- 
able to the development of human 
character. When this last is dovetailed 
with all the other factors working 
toward attaining our objective, then 
and only then can we be assured of 
complete victory. 

It is safe to say that altogether too 
many of our millions of licensed 
hunters think of wildlife as animals, 
birds and waterfowl at the business 
end of a firearm. Just as many fisher- 
men think of fish as quarry on the 
end of their fishing lines. We speak 
of the salubrious and esthetic bene- 
fits of the chase from one corner of 
the mouth while the other is busily 
extolling the satisfaction derived from 
a full bag or a record head. How 
many of you consider a fishing trip a 
successful one when no fish are 
caught? Certainly, attaining our ob- 
jective bespeaks of tangible success, 
but it is this attitude which mast of 
us take for granted that must be 
tempered. Of course it cannot be com- 
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pletely eliminated since it would be 
quite comparable to eating pie with- 
out its filling. Yet, we try to eat our 
pie and have it, too. 

Ultimate success in conservation 
depends upon the conditioning of 
human character. We must try to 
change the leopard’s spots with every 
means at our command. To perpe- 
tuate what remains depends on the 
individual himself. Fish and game 
commissions are performing a Hercu- 
lean task in maintaining the present 
status of our favorite sports. But, it 
will take more than the mere stock- 
ing of game and fish, the restoration 
of our cover and food plants, the 
purification of streams. It will re- 
quire the wholehearted cooperation 
of discerning sportsmen who value 
the preservation of our heritage more 
than they do a full bag or creel. 

What does conservation mean to 
you as an individual? Do you have 
a keen interest in all its aspects or 
are you merely concerned with the 
status of your own individual sport? 
About a quarter of a century ago I 
was interested in a particular chunk 
of terrain in our mountain country 
because it furnished both topnotch 
grouse shooting and _ unsurpassed 
brook trout fishing. Most of you who 
have hunted grouse and fished for 
wild brookies will agree that they 
furnish the acme of sport for their 
respective advocates. 


A mere quarter of a century has 
wrought great changes in what was 
once my pet piece of real estate. First 
of all, sawdust from a sawmill pol- 
luted my favorite stream. The once 
sparkling water took on that sullen 
dead look bespeaking oxygen de. 
ficiency. Trout and coarse fish soon 
gave up the uneven struggle and 
floated belly-up, their once sleek 
bodies covered with loathesome bac- 
terial scum. The  multitudinous 
streamside forms characteristic of 
wholesome water disappeared. Ex- 
cept for an occasional gaunt ghost 
mindful of the glory that was, the 
trees were gone. The grouse deprived 
of the cover in which they thrived 
had all but vanished, although a few 
diehards still frequented a couple of 
ancient drumming logs. The blue- 
jays, squirrels and other forms partial 
to mixed forests were scarce. Only 
the deer increased—gaunt, half starved 
wraiths trying to eke a living from 
depleted browse. Yes, man thoroughly 
changed the face of nature. 

In my lifetime I have seen all but 
impenetrable swampland generously 
supplied with the animal species in- 
digenous to it, transformed into a 
subdivision. Forty years ago Fox 
Island was my idea of a truly wild 
area. It is now in part an exclusive 
residential district. There are those 
who say that this was inevitable. It 
had to give way to progress. 

Such intimately personal situations 
serve to give us a better understand- 
ing of the wide-screen picture as well 
as the impetus to carry-on. We must 
thrust aside our personal feelings and 
subsidize all of our resources to save 
what remains. We who love the out- 
of-doors are maintaining a fluid de- 
fense until most of our populace fully 
realizes that on its salvation depends 
life as we know it and wish our chil- 
dren to know it. The trout stream, 
the birds, the trees, the sky in all its 
aspects, the timid whitetail and the 
all-pervading spirit which binds these 
things together provide the drive 
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which will result in preserving that 
which is close to our hearts. 


The out-of-doors attracts all people, 
even those who profess a dislike for 
it. We inherit this desire, longing, 
leaning or whatever you choose to 
call it from a long line of primitive 
ancestors. They lived in it. Their lives 
depended upon it and its denizens. 
The hardships incurred made them 
strong. They loved it and yet, fought 
it. 

Most people will never know the 
magical attraction that the out-of- 
doors has for them because it takes 
more than infrequent exposures to it 
to penetrate that all but impervious 
shell built up by generations of urban 
living. Many vaguely hear and even 
heed its siren call, but fail to get the 
full implications. Often, their treat- 
ment of it is a gross misdemeanor. 
Many still think in terms of the early 
settlers. Just as many are overwhelmed 
by a feeling of utter incompetency. 


The manners we may exhibit in 
human society are woefully lacking 
in our treatment of the out-of-doors. 
How many parents teach their chil- 
dren to respect the property of others? 
Do you desist from taking a short cut 
across the corner of a_neighbor’s 
lawn? May you be described as one 
of those new entomological species 
who leaves a trail of litter? When did 
you last carve your name or initials 
on a public edifice or even on a liv- 
ing tree? Why are thousands of coins 
annually tossed into the clear, blue 
waters of Morning Glory geyser in 
Yellowstone Park? These and many 
other incongruities may be prompted 
by the same compelling urge which 
incited a tourist to scratch his initials 
on the horn of a docile longhorn 
resting near the bars of her exhibi- 
tion corral. Whatever is derived from 
doing these things differs only in de- 
gree from the fierce joy of a pyro- 
maniac after he starts a conflagration. 


To you as an individual, conserva- 
tion means more than the wise use 



















tion usually poses problems even for 
the most zealous advocates. The prob- 
lems involved are so perplexing as to 
cause one to wonder how he alone 
can do anything toward their solu- 
tion. This last is one reason for the 
apparent laxity or indifference of 
most people. The average person feels 
unable to cope with the technicalities 
blocking the way. 

Basically, the practice of conserva- 
tion is simplicity itself. Primarily, it 
is a way of life, living wisely and in 
fairness to all. When we practice the 
golden rule we are putting into effect 
the highest concepts of conservation. 

It includes such things as observ- 
ing the fish and game laws, forest fire 
prevention, planting trees, raising 
vegetables and farm crops. Even your 
backyard garden does more than show 
your zeal. 

Remember that you practice con- 
servation when you help keep your 
city and premises clean. Even courtesy 
helps in conditioning the individual 
for the more tangible aspects of con- 
servation. Billy Vinal summed it up 
beautifully when he wrote: “Conser- 
vation means right attitudes and ap- 
preciation, as well as knowledge 


about things. It is a philosophy of 
life—a way of living. The American 
way of life.” 
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NEW day is dawning for the 

sportsman of Pennsylvania. Yes, 
for we of the outdoor sporting fra- 
ternity, who have for years been 
forced to stand by and watch as the 
march of progress infringed on our 
hunting and fishing lands, there is a 
new day coming. And the most re- 
markable part of it is that this “new 
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day” will be a reality in the near fu- 
ture as a direct result of our free 
enterprise system and its desire for 
profit—the very factors that contrib- 
uted most to the destruction of our 
once vast natural resources. 

Quietly, but with unusually fast 
progress, a vital new industry is ex- 
tending itself across our state. An in- 
dustry that in its own interests is 
bringing reforestation to our im- 
mense waste lands and is extending 
timber-harvest control to our remain- 
ing second-growth forests. An industry 
that, both statewide and _ nationally, 
has recognized the need of the Amer- 
ican people for access to “their” great 
outdoors, and as a result, is welcom- 
ing the hunter, the nature lover, and 
the fisherman to their lands. This in- 
dustry, for in the final analysis it is 
an industry, is the rather recently 
formed “Tree Farm” system. A sys: 
tem that promises, through the efforts 
of its individual members, to return 
the state of Pennsylvania to its once 
prominent place as a lumber-produc- 
ing state. 
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Already the movement has spread 
itself to almost every county of the 
Commonwealth, and although it is 
only natural that in those counties 
where vast areas of low-priced land 
were available the industry developed 
its first “hot beds” of prolific growth, 
it has, nevertheless, gained an initial 
foot-hold in counties where high land 
values were common. For instance, 
Berks county, in the heavily popu- 
lated eastern part of the state, has 
seven tree farms with a total acreage 
of almost a thousand acres. Chester 
county has a certified tree farm acre- 
age of close to two thousand acres. 
Of course, in the far-famed “forest” 
counties of the North Tier the acre- 
age is much greater—Elk and Mc- 
Kean counties have a combined total 
of over one hundred thousand acres. 

And it is unlikely that this ratio 
between the low-cost and the high- 
cost counties will vary to any great 
extent over the next few years. Yet 
there are factors that tend to show 
favorable prospects of having more 
“open” land available to the out- 
doorsman of the more populated sec- 


tions in the very near future. In the 
first place, tree farm operation, with 
the modern methods of forestry man- 
agement, can be made profitable even 
on high-cost land, so its spread across 
the less useable land of even heavily 
populated counties is inevitable. Such 
a “spread” will provide the required 
acreages. Then, considering that the 
tree farm organization itself advocates 
the “opening” of land for public use, 
it is easy to see how this land could 
become immediately available. 
Relative to this “open land” poticy 
that exists within the tree farm 
organization, a policy that is vital 
to the outdoorsman, are the personal 
statements of men who are actively 
engaged in tree farm operation. The 
Pennsylvania manager of the Collins 
Pine Company, a western lumber 
concern that is acquiring large blocks 
of land in northwestern Pennsylvania, 
Charles M. Genaux, has stated that 
it is the policy of his company to 
encourage the public use of their 
lands and that this attitude will con- 
tinue so long as tree damage is held 
to a minimum. John H. Stewart, a 


ERODED HILLSIDES are ideal targets for tree farms. On this low-cost acreage, a cash crop 
of trees can be planted with a double purpose. In addition to the ultimate monetary yield, 
the tree cover will protect the remaining soil and provide suitable habitat for wildlife. 
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ENTHUSIASTIC TREE FARMER John 
Stewart, of Akley, Pa., proudly displays his 
tree farm certificate. Strongly organized tree 
farmers are willing to keep their lands open 
to public hunting so long as respect for 
property and persons is shown. 


tree farmer of the “small -acreage” 
class, although he is constantly add- 
ing to his 1100-acre woodland hold- 
ings, expresses exactly the same views 
as Mr. Genaux. 

It is the rapid spread, the acquisi- 
tion of large acreages of land by 
such an open-minded group of land 
owners, that is most vital to the 
sportsmen of Pennsylvania. The tree 
farm movement was launched in 
Pennsylvania in 1947 as a joint proj- 
ect of the Pennsylvania Forestry Asso- 
ciation and the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Forests and Waters. As of 
May, 1953, it represented 152 units 
with a total acreage of 142,477 acres. 
By September, 1956, it had developed 
to 318 units with a total acreage 248,- 
646 acres. It had better than doubled 
its coverage, both in the number of 
units and the number of tree-produc- 
ing acres, in just slightly better than 
three years. And with the incentive of 
profitable use of otherwise non- 
productive land to spur it on, there 
is reason to think that it will con- 
tinue to expand at least a compara- 
ble rate over the next three years. 

Yet, it is not only in making his 
land available to the sportsman and 
outdoor lover that the tree farmer is 








a valued friend, especially of the 
hunter. For the very nature of his 
business, the by-products of his oper- 
ations, are highly beneficial to the 
propagation and protection of wild. 
life in its various stages of develop- 
ment and existence. Take for ex- 
ample the plantings of young trees 
on abandoned farm land; these make 
ideal locations for the _ grouse, 
pheasant, and rabbit to rear their 


young to maturity. They offer con- § 


siderable more protection than would 
an open, unbroken field, and _ yet, 
they will grow approximately the 
same type and amount of suitable 
food plants. When the trees have 
grown to a greater height and are 
more fully developed, their thick 
growth will provide the deer with an 
almost wind-proof winter haven and 
the young buds of the growing trees 
will provide them with a food that 
will carry them through the winter. 
And in the normal selective cuttings 
of his woodlands, too, the tree farmer 
is a good provider for the deer herds. 
These cuttings drop the limbs and 
tops of fully grown trees on the 
ground where the deer can eat their 
most tender bud-tips. Because these 
cuttings are likely to be made during 
the most severe months of winter 
when other food is nonexistent, their 
value is unquestionable. 

Tree farms have other values 
worthy of the sportsman’s considera- 
tion. With their spread and develop- 
ment greater controls over forest fires 
are a certainty. They promise to 
spread their lush “green carpet’’ over 
all existing areas of “red brush” and 
the dull, drab sameness of our 
abandoned farm lands. This will ma- 
terially reduce the erosion of the top- 
soil, as well as improve the appear- 
ance of these areas. And too, due to 
less erosion and better water reten- 
tion by the ground in the planted 
areas there will be a more constant 
flow of silt-free waters in our streams. 
All in all, there is not one phase otf 
the whole tree farm movement that 
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is not beneficial to the sportsman’s 
over-all interest. 

a But, along with the benefits being 
he fy bequeathed to the sportsman and 
id. (outdoor lover through the efforts of 
this group of civic-minded _land- 
owners, the tree farmers of Pennsyl- 
es J) Vania, goes a responsibility—a trust— 
ke (that is almost sacred in its propor- 
tions. Consider that these men are 
ir (Placing in us the “trust” for the 
n- @ Proper and considerate use of thou- 
id @ sands upon thousands of acres of 
valuable land, land that is now grow- 
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* ing a perishable and easily damaged 
le crop, and you can see the immensity 
“ of our obligation. Yet, this is not the 
ns full extent of our obligation. No, our 


ck fg greater obligation lays in perpetuat- 
ing, through proper and considerate 
actions, this “open land” policy for 
the benefit of future generations. 


es A : : ‘ 

This, I think, is something every one 
., (| of us should, indelibly, impress upon 
gs ourselves before we set foot on a tree 
i farmer’s land. For it is truely-OUR 


PROMISED LAND. 


WEALTH OF FOOD AND COVER for wildlife exists between the stands of young trees 
that are growing into future timber. Grouse, especially, thrive in these areas. 
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No New Places To Hunt... ? 


E MODERN hunters, predict- 
able cusses in more ways than 
one, are creatures of regular hunting 
habits. We return year after year to 
the same swales and fencerows for 
ringnecks and rabbits, scrape through 
a deteriorating stand of thorn apple 
trees, or shuffle into an unpruned, 
withering, abandoned farm orchard 
or scout the windfalls of aspen for 
grouse. 

But wildlife is predictable also, 
especially to the extent that it leaves 
when its habitat becomes unsuitable. 
Under such circumstances the tenor 
of the hunter’s cussing is likewise 
predictable. 

It’s just a normal season, and a 
normal set of excuses that we offer 
for our inability to bring home a 
rabbit or a bird for the pot. “It was 
too wet, too dry, too cold or too hot 
for game to be moving.” 


Another frequent lament comes 
from the hunter who says his favorite 
stand was “too crowded; there are no 
new places to hunt, anymore!” 


This wail was heard in 1956, even 
after the Game Commission gave 
Pennsylvanians their longest and most 
liberal small game season on record, 
including a working man’s bonus, six 
Saturday hunts. And going a little 
further to reduce pressure, the game 
managers split the species so that the 
avid rabbit hunters were not flushing 
grouse covers and vice versa. 


Frankly the hunter never had it so 
good. Generally the whole country- 
side was his. Except on that day when 
by coincidence he turned into some 
bottomland for ringnecks and the 
grouse hunter left the ridge for level- 
land hunting and the rabbit hounds 
showed up. So for a morning and 
afternon things got pretty well messed 


By Steve Szalewicz 








with so much human scent confusing 
the dogs. 

And after just one such day, the 
habit hunters who pass up gamey 
new fields and edges because they 
can’t park their automobile nearby, 
returned to their favorite wailing 
wall with old complaints, “too many 
hunters, not enough game and no 
new places to hunt.” 

No new places to hunt? 

Oh, sure, there might have been a 
couple more autos parked at the 
white gates leading to Game Lands 
Oughty-Ought. But think of it,. the 
Pennsylvania hunter is lord and mas- 
ter of 876,250 acres of fields and 
forests. No other hunter in the world 
can make such a statement. 

No new places to hunt? 

“When we drove to the valley 
where they have all these Coopera- 
tive Farm-Game Projects, four guys 
were already marching through that 
bottom strip of corn, where the 
farmer told us ‘they’ released ring- 
necks earlier in the year. So we 
moved on.” 

But they moved right past Farmer 
Jones’ place. He’s in the Farm-Game 
project too, as are 10,250 other farm- 
ers in Pennsylvania. And again no 
other hunter in the world can say 
that he has 10,250 farmers raising 
game for his hunting pleasure. 

No new places to hunt? 

“There’s no game in those state 
forest lands, only deer. No use hunt- 
ing there,” is the complaint. And this 
wail too is unjust, since the Game 
Commission maintains 23,443 acres of 
primary game refuge on the 1,500,000 
acres of state forest open to public 
hunting. A primary refuge usually 
contains food plots for wild life. And 
again we doubt if any other state or 
country can make that statement. 
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So with 1,746,994 acres of fields 
and forests being managed strictly for 
hunting and the Commission buying 
more each year some of us still are 
not satisfied but complain like the 
pioneers, that when we hear a rifle 
or “smoothbore,” it’s time to move 
because civilization is creeping in, 
and that last shot killed off all the 
game. 

What to do? 

Things really aren’t that bad even 
though some suggestions made are 
that to enjoy the beautiful outdoors 
in October and a gulp of clean, fresh 
country air in November a fellow 
should tie up the hound and pick up 
the fishing pole. 


This suggestion is good. But it is 
out of order. Try it this way. Untie 
the hound, Queenie or Sport. Take 
up the rod and together go fishing in 
August when the dog training-season 
opens. 

Then when the staghorn sumac 
burns with color and the small game 
season comes you may have found a 
new place to hunt, a spot where you 
can get a couple quick rabbits after 
work and maybe a shot or two at 
some grouse. You might find some- 
thing new under your hunting sun. 


By just such a “compromise” be- 
tween duty and desire, between dog 
training and fishing, we found some 
excellent hunting just 15 minutes 
from town, along a railroad right-of- 
way. This railroad edged the river. 
But then where else but along a 
creek or river do railroads run in 
Pennsylvania? 


We said we “compromised.” We 
had no choice, actually. Until the 
middle of August we had to pass 
“Penny,” a wise old beagle bitch, 
sleeping on her sunning boards in the 
kennel. The kennel was next to the 
garage. You know those small city- 
plot arrangements. 

We say “Penny” was wise, because 
until the middle of August she never 
protested when we stuffed boots and 
fishing junk into the trunk. In trout 


season she opened an eye or two and 
after a quick blink turned over on 
the other ribs. 

But come August, we swore she 
could read game laws. She would rise 
from her sunning boards, arch her 
hind quarters, stiffen her white-tipped 
tail and stretch to see if she could 
push her black nose ahead of her 
outstretched forepaws, and beller that 
she wanted to go along. The squeal- 
ing, the begging, the barking, tail 
wagging and wiggling hind quarters 
could not be ignored. 

The wiggling set wrinkles in mo- 
tion along her fattening loins. Her 
footpads were soft, the nails too long. 
She needed ‘“‘work.” Since we were 
heading for a remote spot along the 
river we unchained her and took her 
along. 


It sure paid off. We went fishing 
and found new hunting grounds 

Our favorite “hole” was on the 
railroad side of the Allegheny River, 
several miles from a city of 20,000. 
We arrived at the river by half-walk- 
ing, half-lunging down a steep, hill- 
hugging oil-lease road suitable only 
for a jeep or power wagon. At the 
bottom of the hill was a double track. 
The railroad bed was from 100 to 
300 feet from the river’s edge. 


In between was a strip of thicket 
and tangle, ground vines, young sas- 
safras, willows and hazel nut bushes, 
discarded railroad cross-ties, drift 
logs, slag, cinders, limestone, black- 
berry briars, pokeberry flags, sedges 
and grasses, plus other cover that 
grows up after section hands burn 
cross ties periodically. 


Of course the groundhogs dug bur- 
rows in this tangle. With food, cover, 
shelter, water and a certain amount 
of remoteness, this was ideal small 
game habitat, as “Penny” was to 
show us. 


While we plopped a big chub into 
the musky hole, Penny plunged into 
the overgrown river bank. Usually 
she would yip, yip, before our bait 
settled after a natural drift, Scents 
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did not hold well on slag and cinder, 
but after Penny “straightened out 
the line” her tonguing would be 
rhythmic with only a tricky “check” 
to allow the echoes to roll off the 
hills and drown on the water. 

Next to a reel singing to the first 
mad rush of a “’lunge’” there is no 
finer fall melody than a hound bay- 
ing near the water. 

A word of caution. We took some 
chances running Penny along the 
railroad right-of-way. However the 
track was relatively free of traffic with 
only a morning and evening “local” 
moving on schedule. 

As for “trespassing’’ on railroad 
property, we never felt ill at ease 
since all fishermen could get to the 
river here only by “trespassing.” 
There was no public access. 

Another word of caution. We knew 
and trusted our dog completely. She 
was then ten years old, deer proof 
as they make them and wise enough, 
we thought, to avoid arguments with 
any rolling stock. 

The “fish-and-dog-training’’ con- 
tinued in this happy arrangement un- 
til November with the happy baying 
cutting down the time between bites. 

By November, “Penny” knew every 
rabbit, his runs in the sedges, and 
his holes, for a half mile on either 
side of our fishing hole. 


On any day she would have a rab- 


bit up in less than three minutes. 


Fact is, rabbits were so plentiful, be- 
cause of the habitat we described be- 
fore and because the jerking and jolt- 
ing of the freight cars shook kernels 
of corn, oats, wheat and clover seeds 
along the right-of-way as a supple- 
mental food during the _ winter 
months that we “started” several 
young pups along this river bank. 

Such a ready supply of bunnies was 
a blessing. It has been our experience 
that unless a city-dweller belongs to 
a beagle club, breaking a pup is tedi- 
ous, time-consuming work, mostly be- 
cause rabbits are hard to find. We 
liked to “show” our pup a rabbit. 

Once along the river bank we'd 
send Penny over into the thicket and 
hold the pup on leash. When Penny 
“started” the rabbit with a yip, we 
tried to guess where the bunny would 
break out into the “clear” of the 
railway. 

On a quiet day with no breeze 
rustling through aspen we could hear 
the rabbit scratching up the cinder 
fill. We could position ourselves so 
that when the bunny broke out of 
the cover he almost ran into the pup. 

Many times our young dogs, at 
about six months, got the scares of 
their lives when the long-eared rocket 
bounced at them. But after a few 
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flinches, they caught the spirit and 
began to “run by sight.’”” When they 
lost the rabbit their nose lowered to 
the ground and one day the reward 
was a few exciting squeals. Those in 
turn earned them a collar and a 
promise of a more permanent lease 
near the garage. 

This dog training along the river’s 
edge also disclosed where grouse were 
feeding in sumac, aspen and wild 
grapes. And occasionally a_ stocked 
ringneck or two left the woody pla- 
teaus for the bottomlands. We found 
muskrat slides, deer beds, and black 
ducks and coots paddling near the 
shore line. 

In hunting season, we had no com- 
plaints, the fishing had paid off. We 
knew where to go. It was no trick 
and little effort to knock off a couple 
rabbits in ten minutes. Once they ran 
out onto the grade, they were easy 


targets. No obstructions, very little 
crippling, and with dogs, no losses of 
wounded wildife. 

Gradually by trying new places to 
fish we explored “gamey”’ cover along 
the local creeks and river. The re- 
sults were surprising, if trained dogs 
were a part of your fishing equip- 
ment. 

Safety was always a “‘must” espe- 
cially because of freight movements, 
but in backwoods areas many pas- 
senger runs have been eliminated. 
We expanded our hunting surveys to 
abandoned railroad grades, old log. 
ging roads, clearances for oil and gas 
transmission lines, utility lanes and 
the tram ways. By hunting the “long 
edges” of the right of way, we never 
over-exerted ourselves physically. 

We found new ways and new places 
to hunt. 


Photo by C. Paul Blair 


HONORED GUESTS at the Northwest Division, Pennsylvania Federation of Sportsmen's 
Clubs annual banquet included, left to right: Mrs. Ross Leffler and Mr. Leffler, Mrs. Mike 
Hudoba and Mr. Hudoba. The banquet was held at New Castle the evening of June Ist 
when over 500 sportsmen and guests gathered to honor Mr. Leffler, former member and 
president of the Game Commission and recently appointed Asst. Secretary of the U5. 
Department of Interior by President Eisenhower. Mike Hudoba, Washington representative 
of “Sports Afield” magazine introduced Mr. Leffler. Other guests included many national 


and state conservation officials. 








Tin-Pond Ducks 


By Gene Decker 


bbe usually think of ducks as be- 


ing at home only on a marsh, a 
sluggish stream, or in a muddy pool. 
But, strange is it may seem, there has 
been a colony of wild ducks, mostly 
mallards, pintails and wood ducks, 
which spent their lives on metal 
ponds at the Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity. Dr. H. L. Yeagley, director of 
the Penn State Bird Navigation-Pro- 
pagation Project, designed these tanks 
about six years ago to raise waterfowl, 
for his research work. 

The first ponds were built on the 
roof of the Physics Building on the 
Penn State campus. Here mallards 
and wood ducks were trained to 
home to the large open landing pool 
and were kept in an adjoining en- 
closed pond when not being flown. 


Later experiments which were con- 
ducted at the Bird Navigation Range 
on the edge of the University cam- 
pus, required three metal ponds for 
the ducks. The largest of these was 
the open landing pool which was 
thirty feet square. An enclosed win- 


Me, 


PENN STATE’S unique research project 
was discontinued this spring but occupied 
this site on the edge of the campus for 
several years. Here visitors could see sev- 
eral species of ducks perfectly at home on 
their artificial pond. 

















ter-proof pond with an adjoining 
fenced in exercise pond completed 
the waterfowl facilities. When the 
ducks were not being trained, they 
were kept inside where they also had 
free access to the exercise area. 
Young ducklings raised here _be- 
gan swimming in a metal tank when 


they were a week old. This small 
pond, running along one side of the 
brooder coop, gave the ducklings 
plenty of clean cool water in which 
to swim and play. 

The ponds were constructed by 
overlapping sheets of galvanized 
metal and then fastening them with 
metal screws to a frame work ol 
rough lumber. The joints were sealed 
with a coating of plastic roofing ce- 
ment before being fastened with 
screws. 

Metal ponds are well suited for 
raising waterfowl for several reasons. 
The water remains clean for long pe- 
tiods since there is no mud for the 
ducks to stir up. They are also easily 
cleaned when needed; just pull the 
plug out of the drains and hose them 
out. Since the ponds are easily kept 
clean, the opportunity for diseases 
starting is small. 

There is little chance for leaks 
forming in these tanks. When they 
do occur, they can be readily re- 


HAND FEEDING his web-footed friends, Gene Decker could call each one by a pet name, 


All were used to further explore the mysteries of bird migration and navigation. 
































paired with a small metal patch and 
sealer. 

Several hundred full winged ducks 
were raised at the Penn State Bird 
Navigation Range. These birds bred 
and produced young while being 
trained to home from distances up to 
twenty miles for the research phase 
of the project. 

If you ever need an easily cleaned, 
non-muddy pool for raising water- 
fowl in your backyard, Doc Yeagley’s 
tin ponds may be just what you 
want; and the ducks like them. 


PINTAILS AND MALLARDS were star 
performers in these experiments. Taken 
miles away from their tin-pond home and 
released, they always came _ back. Clocks 
could almost be set accurately in accord- 
ance with their arrival times. 
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August 


S THERE a more typical August 

sound than the chorus of crickets, 
katydids, grasshoppers, and _ other 
small fry that keep the summer days 
and nights a-humming? That so small 
a creature can make so large a sound 
is amazing in itself. What makes it 
doubly unbelievable is the apparatus 
with which the sound is produced. 


The katydids raise their deafening 
clamor by simply grating the rough 
edges of their forewings together. 
The chirp of the cricket is produced 
in much the same manner, a file-like 
portion of one wing being rubbed 
across a roughened portion of the 
other. 


The cicada, otherwise known as 
the harvest fly, or “locust,” creates his 
shrill whine by vibrating a pair of 
small membranes located in cavities 
in the abdomen. The throbbing effect 
is accomplished by raising and lower- 
ing the abdomen, thus opening and 
closing the “lids” on the sound boxes. 
Try to get a close look at one when 
he is singing. You can plainly see the 
quiver of his wings as the solo begins 
and the lashing of his abdomen as it 
reaches a pulsating crescendo. If you 
can catch the soloist in your fingers 
he will often surprise you by giving 
vent to his cry while in your grasp. 
The intense vibrations will startle 
you, but the cicada’s absolutely harm- 
less, bloodcurdling tales of the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 


You've no doubt seen the “locust’s” 
chief enemy, the huge wasp known as 
the cicada killer. Its size (more than 
an inch and a half in length) and 
amber tinged wings usually serve to 
identify it. When she finds a cicada 
the female cicada killer completely 
paralyzes it with her sting, then drags 
the heavy insect up a tree or other 
elevation to gain sufficient altitude 
for flight. Clutching her burden in 
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By Ned Smith 


her legs she flies to a burrow in the 
ground, into which she pulls the 
helpless victim. An egg laid on the 
cicada eventually produces a wasp 
larva which will feed on the inert 
body until ready to pupate. 

The flowers of the boneset and 
goldenrod harbor a bizarre little in- 
sect, the ambush bug. Should you dis- 
cover one by all means put it under a 
magnifying glass. You'll be surprised 
to find that an insect less than a half 
inch in length could look so gro- 
tesque. 

Hidden among the flowers the am- 
bush bug grasps visiting insects with 
its powerful forelegs and sucks the 
body juices out of them. Scattered 
among the gay blossoms you will find 
the lifeless carcasses of its victims, 
even the huge bumblebee occasion- 
ally succumbing to its fatal embrace. 


Even the traditional sun-worship- 
pers are apt tocry “uncle” in August. 
The groundhog, fond of sunshine 
though he is, now remains in his bur- 
row until late afternoon when old 
Sol has lost some of his sting. Then 
he can be seen cautiously drawing 
himself from his hole. Even after 
feeding begins in earnest the smart 
chuck will periodically stretch his 
pudgy body erect and survey the 
countryside for a glimpse of possible 
danger. 

Well he might, too, for he has ene- 
mies on every side. The hunter and 
the roving dogs are bad enough, but 
he has to reckon also with the red 
fox, a gifted chuck-killer despite the 
fact that some of his victims easily 
match his own weight. The fox’s 
strategy is to slip unnoticed between 
the chuck and his burrow, then grab 
the confused whistlepig before he can 
scramble to safety. 
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To witness a display of bad tem- 
per, try the same stunt yourself if the 
opportunity ever presents itself. Cut 
off from the only safe place he knows, 
the chuck really gets mad! Clacking 
his teeth he makes a formidable pic- 
ture as he faces his tormentor with 
hackles on end and black tail raised 
and bristling. 

How long has it been since you’ve 
been frog hunting? If you're like 
most of us you gave up that sport 
just about the time you made the dis- 
covery that girls were more fun to 
pursue. Frogging still has its charms, 
though. Of course, our boyhood tech- 
niques consisting of sneaking through 
mud and slime to capture the critters 
in our bare hands, or throwing our- 
selves bodily upon such poor croakers 
as we happened to surprise in the 
high weeds surrounding their watery 
bailiwick would now be considered a 
bit undignified, but there are other 
methods. 


Shooting the leapers with a .22 rifle 
is quite effective, but for a more 
sporting proposition, coupled with 
no litthe amusement, give me a long 
pole, a length of fish line and leader, 
and a trout fly. The frog is located, 
carefully stalked to within pole 
length, and the fly bobbed enticingly 
before his face. If he’s got an ounce 
of spirit and a hint of appetite the fly 
will suddenly disappear within his 
cavernous mouth. Set the hook and 
he’s yours. Of course, the time-hon- 
ored bit of red flannel on a hook will 
suffice, but in this day and age a 
trout fly is easier to come by. What- 
ever the method employed the end 
result is the same—a mess of fried 
frog legs. Before going a-frogging, 
though, consult your local fish 
warden about seasons, limits, and 
legal methods. 


In Pennsylvania the most common 
eatin’ frog is the green frog, the 
largest is the bullfrog. A smaller spe- 


cies, the leopard frog, can be distin- 
guished from the pickerel frog, a 
batrachian seldom used for food, by 





its roundish, light-bordered spots, and 
entirely white, rather than yellow- 
tinged rear underparts. During the 
late summer it frequents lowland 
meadows, hence the name “meadow 
frog.” 


The exquisite white herons that 
grace our waterways in late summer 
never cease to cause a stir among bird 
watchers. Two species are usually 
present. One is the American egret, a 
snow white bird with a long yellow 
bill and longer black legs and feet. 
The other is the young of the little 
blue heron. Strange as it may seem, 
the adult little blue is a slate-colored 
bird with purplish head and _ neck, 
while its young are white. These im- 
mature birds can be distinguished 
from the American egret by the slate- 
colored wing tips (which are often 
concealed when the bird is at rest), 
the dull greenish legs, and the slaty 
bill. A rarer bird, the snowy egret, is 
about the size of the little blue. It too 
has pure white plumage, but can be 
identified by its black bill, black legs, 
and yellow feet. 

All these birds breed in the South 
and wander northward after the nest- 
ing season. Whatever the reason for 
their post-nuptial journey we haven't 
the slightest idea, but we certainly 
enjoy their visit. 

Among August’s attractive wild 
flowers is one, the jewelweed, which 
every outdoorsman should know. Its 
flowers are a delight to the eye and 
the plant has a practical value as 
well. Should you have a brush with 
nettles the juice squeezed from the 
jewelweed’s succulent stem will stop 
the burning. It is also quite effective 
in relieving the itching of ivy poison- 
ing. 

Berry pickers can have one last 
fling during August, for this month 
produces some _ heavy _ blackberry 
yields, as well as a late crop of wild 
red raspberries. But get them while 
you can. One of these days you'll 
hunt out your favorite patch only to 
find that the crop has run its course. 
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} ins choice of a hunting com- 


| is a mighty personal 


panion, both human and canine, 
thing. But 


) whether you hunt alone or with a 
) small group of friends, a dog is still 


“man’s best friend,” especially when 


| it is good at scenting, trailing, point- 


ing and retrieving game for a sports- 
man. 

There is no rule-of-thumb in pick- 
ing a hunting pardner, man or beast. 
Your choice may be another man’s 
pet peeve. Like the selection of an 
automobile, your preference for a 
particular breed of sporting dog is 
entirely up to you. You, and only 
you, have to be satisfied. Neverthe- 
less, there are certain qualifications to 
be looked for in making the selection. 
You want a dog that has good scent- 
ing ability—a “nose” that can find 


| and point or trail game birds and an- 


imals. If his nose is weak or faulty, a 
dog will be handicapped in the field 
regardless of all his other qualifica- 
tions and training. In addition, you 
should look for hunting instinct—the 
natural urge and inborn joy in hunt- 
ing the quarry. Other desirable qual- 


Their Majesties—The Spaniel Clan 


By Pete 


Cuura 


ities are intelligence, health, vigor, 
stamina, and ability to be easily 
trained and handled. 

The American Kennel Club lists 
22 breeds of sporting dogs, any one 
of which might be just the kind you 
are looking for. But there’s almost a 
50-50 chance that you will wind up 
with a Spaniel. Ten of the recog- 
nized breeds are Spaniels. Some, like 
the cocker, springer, or Brittany, 
you've no doubt heard of. The 
others, although not as well known, 
are just as much liked by their 
owners. 

In size, weight and height, the 
Spaniel clan ranges from the toy 
Spaniels which weigh as little as five 
pounds to the magnificent Clumber 
weighing up to 65 pounds. Other 
Spaniels include: Welsh Springer, 
Irish Water, English Springer, Sussex, 
Field, English Cocker and American 
Water Spaniel. There are even a few 
newcomers to the Spaniel breed that 
are gaining in appeal—the American 
Brown, Norfolk, Japanese, and Italian 
Spaniels. By nature, all these mem- 
bers of the Spaniel family are friend- 











ly, full of energy, courageous and very 
affectionate. Their lives seem to be 
spent in pleasing their masters. Here, 
in brief, is a sportsman’s survey of 
the leading Spaniel breeds. 


Cocker Spaniel 

Our present cocker, about a 100 
years ago was black and white, some- 
times a “liver or yellow” color. Later, 
after much experimenting, the solid 
reds and blacks became more popular 
with the public. Today, you will find 
them in buff, roan, honey buff and 
lately, a trend towards the white 
colors. Their weight varies, from 18 
to 24 pounds. 

An often told story of how the 
cocker obtained his name goes like 
this: “In days gone by, most dogs 
were not attracted to woodcock as 
game. But the woodcock was a much 
sought after game. The fowler with 
his hawk needed a dog to hunt the 
queer bird out of the dense coverts. 
Using part of the woodcocks name, 
the fowler named his dog “the 
cocker.” 

Brittany Spaniel 

One of the most popular breeds is 
the Brittany. This spaniel is a com- 
parative newcomer to America. The 
Brittany differs from all other span- 
iels in this respect: he is a pointer. 
In fact, he is the only spaniel that 
points his game! 

Bill Kull, of Goshen, Indiana, a 
nationally famous trainer of Britta- 
ny’s put it this way about Brittany’s: 
“I am quite sure, I am safe in saying 
that the Brittany spaniel is the com- 
ing gentlemen’s gun dog for a num- 
ber of reasons. 


“He possesses a very good nose, 
using a high head while hunting so 
that he can locate birds and point 
them by body scent which any good 
sporting dog has to be able to do to 
locate and point. As you know, a dog 
can’t run around with his nose on the 
ground and be able to point a bird. 
A foot tracking dog will flush a bird 
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COCKER SPANIELS are often considered © 
house dogs and family pets. They originally 7 
were bred entirely for hunting and many | 


modern day breeders are keeping the hunt- 
ing strain alive. 


before he knows where it is to 
point it. 

“Once a Brittany is trained to hunt 
and handle birds properly, they are 
very easy to keep trained. They love 
to hunt and will hunt in any kind of 
cover and any kind of bird. In the 
field, under the gun, they hunt with 
the gun.” 

Briefly, the Brittany was developed 
on the Brittany coast of France better 
than 1800 years ago. Originally they 
were used expressly for 


fete Meret renee 
















hunting F 


woodcock and grouse in dense cover. f 
Today they are used by outdoorsmen fF 
for all kinds of game birds. They are Ff 


the only breed which are born with a 
natural dock tail, as about 60% of 
them are born with a natural dock. 
The other 40% have their 
docked. 


tails 


The colors of the Brittany spaniel 
are orange and white and liver and ff 


white. In field trials they are always 
handled by their handler on foot. 


Ten years ago, there were only two 


Brittany Spaniel clubs in America; 
Ohio and Michigan. Today, there are 


over 25 clubs in various parts of the i 


US. 
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Field Spaniel 

The Field Spaniel was originally 
jet black. Now the colors range from 
liver, red and roan. Occasionally, 
you'll find a Field spaniel with tan 
marks over his eyes. Spotted or mixed 
colors are objectionable, as_ these 
marks denote recent springer ances- 
try. Average weight is between 35 to 
50 pounds. 

According to the AKC, Mr. Phin- 
eas Bullock, of England, should be 
given the credit of perpetuating a 
dog of tremendous body length and 
lowness to the ground, together with 
phenomenal bone which culminated 
for a time in a grotesque caricature 
of a spaniel. 

The Field spaniel became a useful 
and handsome breed, sound, straight 
in the forelegs, and with a height 
more nearly in balance to length. 
When built along these lines, he is a 
dog possessed of vast endurance, 
moderate speed and agility. He is 
level-headed and intelligent, and a 
dog of great perseverance. 


Clumber Spaniel 


Among the modern breeds of 


spaniels, the Clumber, by far, is the 
largest and the slowest. Possessing a 
long coupled lowe body, with straight 
heavy coat, well feathered legs, round 
feet and a square, heavy head, he is 
an excellent hunting companion for 
battue-shooting, since he never gives 
tongue. Easy going in temperament, 
very clever afield, he hunts well and 
instinctively. Predominant colors for 
Clumbers are: lemon and white or 
white and orange. 


English Springer Spaniel 

The English springer is rapidly be- 
coming one of the most popular and 
sought after sporting dogs. Though a 
few individuals owned a few of the 
early arrivals to our country, it was 
not until 1924 when. the English 
Springer Spaniel Field Trial Associa- 
tion was formed. It was at these trials 
that these dogs became famous and 
better known. 

The English springer is a medium 
sized dog of about forty pounds. He 
is built along sturdy lines, and not 
too low in the body. Many of these 
sporting dogs, particularly the out- 
standing field trial campaigners, have 


RRITTANY SPANIEL is the only member of the spaniel clan that points its game. This 
pair displays typical stance on point although some will raise one foreleg in the same 


manner as setters and pointers. 
































retrievers. 


been imported to our country recent- 
ly. Among the most famous of the 
imports, is the one owned by Mr. 
Phil Armour, and his wife Julia, of 
Chicago, Ill., that would be, of 
course, Micklewood Scud. Trained by 
Steve Studnicki of Frankfort, IIl., 
Micklewood Scud gained the Na- 
tional title twice. 

Incidentally, there's a little story 
attached to Micklewood Scud. Capt. 
R. Corbett, of Great Britain, the 
breeder of Scud sold this dog (it’s ru- 
mored that he gave him away) be- 
cause, in his estimation, Scud was the 
worst of the litter. We all know the 
enviable record Micklewood Scud has 
established at Springer trials. He was 
even picked by Henry Davis to his 
All-American Springer team. You can 
never tell about a runt, can you? 

John Walsh, gifted sporting dog 
writer of the American Field, adds 
this interesting remark about these 
imported springers. He said, “In the 
last three renewals of the National 
Springer Championships, out of a 
possible nine places, imported dogs 
have accounted for seven!” 


ENGLISH SPRINGER SPANIEL is a very popular breed. Built sturdy but not low, 
springers should work within gun range. They flush their game and many make excellent 


Welsh Springer Spaniel 


The Welsh springer is just a mite 
smaller than the English springer. 
His ancestry is shrouded in mystery. 
Imported from Wales, he is an excel- 
lent water dog because of his coarse 
coat. He can be used on any kind of 
game and many sportsmen who own 
a Welsh springer will state: “There is 
no better gun dog than a well-trained 
Welshman.” However, he does own 
one fault. He is often inclined to be 
a lone hunter and as a result, is on- 
erous to handle. Average weight 35 
pounds. Colors: dark rich red and 
white. 


Irish Water Spaniel 


The Irish Water spaniel is the tall- 
est of all spaniels. He is a grand wa- 
ter dog. Possessing an unusual face 
and giving them a clownish look be- 
cause perched atop his head is a “top- 
knot.” The story about this top-knot 
is that he was supposed to have been 
inherited from a cross with the 
French poodle. 


The coat of the Irish Water lies in 
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crisp, short curls, with no feather. He 
has very long ears, deeply fringed. 
An oddity about their tails, if left 
long; they are very thick at the butt 
but assume a thin taper at the tip. 
This gives a peculiar appearance to 
his appendage, which is carried level 
with the back but in a reverse curve 
that most dogs have. His legs are 
long, lean like pipe stems but very 
strong. He is a wonderful retriever. 
Accepted colors are: solid liver, in 
some, however, brown and liver and 
white are common. Never orange! 
His many admirers say he is loyal, 
faithful, courageous and affectionate. 


Sussex Spaniel 


The Sussex is lighter in shape and 
richer in color than the Clumber and 
gives tongue freely. They are built 
sturdy and heavy, set close to the 
ground, they perform excellently in 


IRISH WATER SPANIEL is the tallest of 
all spaniels. His many admirers say he is 
loyal, faithful, courageous and affectionate. 


dense thickets. Not too many of this 
breed are found in this country since 
they do not have the speed that our 
outdoorsmen clamor for when afield. 
Color is a factor in determining pur- 
ity of breed. 


A Mr. Fuller is credited with devel- 
oping his rich golden liver color that 
distinguishes the breed. Dark liver is 
shunned since it displays a recent 
cross with a Field spaniel. 


American Water Spaniel 


Last but not least in the Spaniel 
clan is the American Water spaniel. 
The AKC in the official publication 
of its complete dog book states: “As a 
retriever the American water spaniel 
leaves little to be desired of a sport- 
ing dog. Sharp of eye, he will watch 
the huntsman drop four or five birds 
then work swiftly and merrily until 
every bird is brought in. He swims 
‘like a seal’ and wounded waterfowl 
have little chance to escape him.” 


It was not until 1940 that he was 
recognized as a breed by the AKC. 
There apparently was much _hesi- 
tancy on the part of the breeders of 
this fine dog to display him in the 
bench shows, since they felt that 
bench shows might damage his prow- 
eress as a hunter. His origin is some- 
thing of a mystery. It was in the mid- 
west that he gained fame as a re- 
spected and valuable companion of 
the outdoorsman who. exclusively 
hunted waterfowl in the sloughs and 
swamps. 

In 1935 the American Water Span- 
iel Club was founded. Since that 
time, this dog’ has gained fame, pres- 
tige and is a welcome member of any 
waterfowl hunting group. 

Of the ten spaniels mentioned 
above, somewhere along the line, any 
outdoorsman is bound to find one 
specifically suited for his type of 
hunting. Try one and see! 
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Just What Does Hunting 
Mean To You? 


By John R. Helter 


i eee was a day-when I tramped 
the fields and hillsides in quest 
of the fast running cotton-tail and 
the magnificent sight of a cock pheas- 
ant taking to wing. 

They were long and most times dis- 
gusting days. Days when the lack of 
game, the weight of my gun and the 
miles my tired feet tramped, for 
nought, made me swear, “This is the 
last year!” 

“Old Timers,” when they congre- 
gated at the fire house, told of days 
back in the twenties, when a two 
mile walk produced ten or twelve 
rabbits, a covey or two of quail and 
perhaps a few squirrel and a pheas- 
ant. 

The cry of these reminiscing ones, 
was “Too much posted land, too 
many hunters, not enough game.” 

In the days of these “gab sessions,” 
the late thirties, when I started to 
hunt, I agreed whole heartedly with 
this line of thought. 

It was 1946, a year after I was dis- 
charged from the service, when ‘I 
finally decided—After this season the 
shot gun goes on the wall, no more 
small game hunting. 

I began to lament for the “good 
old days.” The days when my father 
hunted and found great pleasure 
afield. 

I was a lad of 12 when he passed 
away, but still fresh in my mind 
were the many evenings he sat and 
related the events of the day’s hunt. 
I would quiver with excitement, as 
with mul pictures he carried me 
from point to point as our English 
Setter, Jeff, hunted the countryside. 
As each bird was flushed I waited for 


the words “It was a cock-bird.” But 
many times this hunt by proxy never 
did produce legal game. And come to 
think of it, not one time can I re- 
member him complaining about poor 
hunting as other men did. 

My mind grasped at this straw of 
thought. How, I asked myself, could 
he enjoy a day afield, not having 
bagged any game or without firing a 
shot? Was it his love of the outdoors? 
Did he go afield and see what the 
other man could not? Was it the 
presence of the dog? 

But no, I too loved the outdoors, 
I too enjoyed the sight of wild game 
and I too had hunted with dogs. Al- 
though I’ll admit each time I was in- 
vited to hunt with some dog owner, 
most of the day was spent listening 
to the owner make excuses for not 
seeing any game. 

Then through a quirk of fate, my 
mind was made up. A friend had in- 
vited me, numerous times, to hunt 
with him and his dog ““Tip.’”’ On this 
particular occasion I could find no 
excuse, try as I did, to refuse and to 
keep from insulting the man I ac- 
cepted. 

It was the last Saturday of the 
small game season and although I 
informed him I had to work until 
noon, his retort was ‘“That’s all right, 
a half a day is long enough to get 
the limit.” 

I smiled to myself at his optimism, 
but on Saturday at one o'clock I was 
camped on his door step. 

Tip, a longeared, lanky hound dog 
of doubtful descent, came bounding 
from his pen. And as we drove 
through the country side I was in- 
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formed that this was a “shock Dog.” 
I knew from the reverent tone of 
Charlie’s voice, I should be impressed. 

As we climbed out of the car, of 
the three of us, Tip was the most 
enthused, Charlie his owner, ran a 
close second and I was just tagging 
along. 

It was a blustery day with a feel of 
snow in the air and Charlie pro- 
claimed it “just right for Tip’s kind 
of hunting.” 

We started into a field full of corn 
shocks and Tip, after doing all the 
things dogs usually do, went to work. 

The wind was blowing from out of 
the west and I noticed he walked 
around the opposite side of the shock. 
After he passed up the second shock, 
without entering either one, I in- 
quired, ‘How does he get the rabbit 
out if he won’t go in?” ; 

Now I can put up with a man who 
will exaggerate a hunting or fishing 
story, but Charlie’s reply, ‘““He doesn’t 
go in a shock unless there’s something 
in it,’ was too much for me. 

Just then Tip arrived at the third 
shock. He stopped, raised his head 
and gave a mournful howl. “Get 
ready,” my partner said. Tip entered 
one side of the shock and a brown 
and white ball of fur exploded from 
the other. We both missed that rab- 
bit but now I was a believer!! 

The afternoon ended with seven 
rabbits killed and that first one we 
missed. 

The next season I hunted entirely 
with Charlie and Tip and never came 
home with out having some shoot- 
ing. I was convinced a dog was the 
answer. 

Before the next season rolled 
around I managed to acquire a 
small beagle pup, my wife’s ire and 
the extra work of caring for a dog. 
Since that day I have never been 
without a dog for a hunting compan- 
ion and should the day come when I 
can no longer own a dog, then and 
only then will I hang up my gun. 








No longer is small game season a 
short 28 or 30 days, but 8 full months 
of the year. From August to the first 
of March, at my pleasure, I can don 
my hunting togs and with my dog, 
roam the fields and hill sides. 

No longer does hunting only mean 
the killing of game. Now the find 
and the chase mean more to me. 

Oh yes, my ego is occasionally fed 
by my shooting the “limit” but no 
longer is this necessary to have a suc- 
cessful hunt. 


Even though my love for beagles 
grew each year, deep in my heart was 
a spot reserved for bird dogs. This 
want, probably due to a childhood 
remembrance of Jeff, came true last 
year when by chance I was given a 
registered German Shorthaired 
Pointer. 

In training this dog I gained a true 
knowledge of the word patience, 
many experiences that I treasure and 
now, with the finished product, a 
pride of accomplishment. 


I can see again!! No longer, when 
I go afield, am I blind to every thing 
except legal game. I now see the but- 
terfly that momentarily commands 
my dog’s attention, the meadow lark, 
that by mistake, she will occasionally 
point and even a field mouse who's 
sudden movement in the grass may 
stop her in her tracks. 


I even notice the grass, the corn 
and the thorny briers, for what they 
produce for man and not look upon 
them only as a hiding place for a 
rabbit or bird. 

I implore you, if at all possible, to 
get a dog. Be it a mongrel, with some 
beagle blood or the finest of regis- 
tered dogs. The kindness, patience 
and love you shower on him will be 
returned a hundred fold. And when, 
at the end of the season, you think 
back over that year’s hunt, you will 
find the things that stand out in your 
mind do not include how many 
pieces of game you killed but how 
many chases or points your dog had. 

This, my friend, is hunting!!! 
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SCIENTIFIC STUDY of all living things requires a terminology all its own. All plants 
and animals have their individual Latin names so that biologists in any part of the world 


can talk the same language. 


Scien-terrific Names 


By John E. Guilday 


F YOU walked into a hardware 
store almost anywhere in_ these 
United States and ordered a pound 
of ten-penny nails, the clerk would 
sell you ten-penny nails. If he didn’t, 
and you walked out with the wrong 


size, you know somebody’d sure hear’ 


about it. If every hardware store in 
the land had a different scale of sizes 
for the same nails, what an unholy 
mess the hardware business would 
soon be in. Nobody can run a busi- 
ness without some semblance of order 
to it. Nobody expects to. In order to 
deal with anything, whether it be a 
nail or a nautilus, it must first be 
given a name. A ten-penny nail is 
just that, a nail three inches long. As 
long as everyone knows it and uses 
the same name for it, things run 
smoothly. Everyone can go on hap- 
pily pounding thumbs. 


Every type of human endeavor has 
its own specialized brand of shop 
talk. If Sergeant Friday was told to 
get out an A.P.B., he’d know exactly 
what was expected of him. If a 
weight lifter was asked to “clean and 
jerk” 300 pounds, he’d need no ex- 
planation (but lots of Wheaties). 

The man who runs out of nails, 
the policeman, and the weight lifter, 
each must learn the terminology of 
his occupation before he can proceed 
with any degree of confidence. 

Biologists, as well as anyone else, 
must know what they are talking 
about. Things must have names. 

Almost two hundred years ago a 
Swedish college professor and _bota- 
nist, Karl Von Linné, devised a work- 
able system for naming the almost in- 
finite variety of living things that sci- 
entists, working in natural history, 
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Photo by Maskowski & Goodpaster 
Procyon lotor 
“The washing animal more primitive than 
the dog.” 


Vulpes fulva 
“The reddish-yellow fox.” 
Photo by Leonard Lee Rue 


must deal with. Through the years a 
vast catalogue of thousands upon 
thousands of scientific names, each 
designating a particular animal or 
plant, has been built up. Classical 
Latin and Greek have always been 
considered as most appropriate for 
the rarified atmosphere of science. At 
one time, all scholars knew Latin, all 
scholars knew Greek. So for ease in 
international understanding, all sci- 
entific names appear in either Greek 
or Latin form. Von Linné even went 
so far as to Latinize his own name to 
Linnaeus. 

Scientific names are made up of 
two elements, a first name which 
would correspond to our last—the 
genus (“stock”), and the second or 
species (“kind of’) name. The dog, 
the timber wolf, and the coyote all 
belong to the genus Canis (“dog”). 
They each have an individual specific 
name, however. Towser becomes Ca- 
nis familiaris (“the domestic dog’). 
The timber wolf becomes Canis lu- 
pus (‘the wolf dog’). The coyote is 
known as Canis latrans (“the barking 
dog”’). 

Here are the scientific names of 
some of our Pennsylvania game ani- 
mals, together with their roughly 
rendered meanings: 


Black bear, Ursus americanus, “Amer- 
ican (american) bear (Ursus)”. 
Raccoon, Procyon lotor, “The wash- 
ing (lotor) animal more primitive 

(Pro-) than the dog (-cyon)”. 

Mink, Mustela vison, ‘““The marten- 
like (vison) weasel (Mustela). 

Red fox, Vulpes fulva, ‘““The reddish- 
yellow (fulva) fox (Vulpes)”. 

Gray fox, Urocyon cinereoargenteus, 
“The silver (-argenteus) gray (cine- 
reo-) dog (-cyon) with the peculiar 
tail (Uro-)”. 

Bobcat, Lynx rufus, ‘““The red (rufus) 
lynx (Lynx)”. 

Woodchuck, Ground hog, Marmota 

monax, ‘Mountain mouse” from 

the French Marmotte; monax: 

Amer. Indian name for woodchuck. 
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Gray squirrel, Sciurus carolinensis, 
“The Carolina (Carolinensis) shade 
(Sci-) tail (-wrus)”’. 

Fox squirrel, Sciurus niger, ‘The 
black (niger) shade (Sci-) tail 
(-uwrus).” 

Beaver, Castor canadensis, ‘““The Ca- 
nadian (canadensis) beaver (Cas- 
tor)”. 

Pc a Ondatra zibethica, “The 
musty-odored” (zibethica) Ondatra 
is Amer. Indian name. 

Porcupine, Erethizon dorsatus, “The 
animal with the excitable (Erethi- 
zon) back (dorsatus)”’. 

Varying or Snowshoe hare, Lepus 
americanus, “American (American- 
us) hare (Lepus)”. 

Cottontail rabbit, Sylvilagus florida- 
nus, “The woods (Sylvi-) rabbit 
(-lagus) of Florida (floridanus)”. 

San Juan rabbit, Oryctolagus cunicu- 
lus, “The digging (Orycto-) rabbit 
(-lagus) that burrows (cuniculus)”. 

Elk, Cervus canadensis, ‘““The Cana- 
dian (canadensis) stag (Cervus)”. 

White-tailed deer, Odocoileus  vir- 
ginianus, “The hollow (-cotleus) 
toothed (Odo-) animal of Virginia 
(virginianus)”’. 

Opossum, Didelphis  marsupialis, 
“The two (Di-) wombed (-delphis) 
animal with a pouch (marsupt- 
alis)”’. 

The translated meanings often 
have very little to do with the animal 
they are supposed to be describing. It 
is not too important whether they do 
or not. What is important is that the 
animal now has a formal name, a 
universal handle. Often this is the 
only name, common or otherwise, 
that an animal possesses. The scien- 
tific name of the boa constrictor, for 
instance, is Boa constrictor. 

Given a name that is not dupli- 
cated elsewhere for a totally different 
animal, and that never changes de- 
pending upon what part of the coun- 
try, or the world, you happen to be 
in, wildlife workers can then proceed 
with the assurance that they are all 
se with the same “ten-penny 
nails.” 


Photo by Leonard Lee Rue 
Erethizon dorsatus 
“The animal with the excitable back.” 


Didelphis marsupialis 
“The two wombed animal with .a pouch.” 
Photo by Donald S. Heintzelman 
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During its regular July meeting in 
Harrisburg, the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission established the game 
and fur seasons and bag limits for 
the 1957 hunting license year, be- 
ginning September 1, 1957 and end- 
ing August 31, 1958. The Commis- 
sion was liberal as possible in the mat- 
ter of season lengths and the taking 
of game and fur, while being mind- 
ful of its responsibility in respect to 


managing the state’s wikilife re- 
sources for the future as well as the 
present. 


The season for hunting squirrels 
(gray, black and fox), ruffed grouse 
and wild turkeys will be for five 
weeks, as in 1956. The hunting sea- 
son on these species will open Octo- 
ber 19 and close November 23. 

The season for hunting cottontails, 
ring-necked pheasants (male _pheas- 
ants only), and bobwhites will be for 
5 weeks. This is a one-week increase 
for these species over the season of 
1956. The season on these species will 
begin October 26 and end November 
30. The daily and season bag limits 
for all the species described herein 
will be the same as in 1956. 

In most areas squirrels are very 
common, and field studies indicate 
that wild turkeys and grouse are 
present in good numbers. Cottontails, 
pheasants, and bobwhites are also 
showing up very good. 

The bow and arrow deer season 
will open October 5 and end October 
12. This year, for the first time, the 
archers will be allowed to take one 
deer of either sex, regardless of size, 
in the bow and arrow season. No 
special antlerless license for taking a 


GAME COMMISSION SETS 1957 HUNTING SEASONS—BAG LIMITS; 
ANTLERLESS DEER HARVEST SET FOR BOWHUNTERS AND RIFLEMEN 


female deer in the archery season 
will be required. All bow hunters 
will still be required to purchase a 
“regular” hunting license and an 


archery license before going afield | 
for a deer in that season. An archer § 


may legally kill only one deer in the 
combined 1957 seasons. 


A new Act, passed by the 1957 


General Assembly, stipulates that 
archery licenses may this year be ob- 
tained from all county treasurers and 
the Department of Revenue, and 
from these sources only. 


BIG GAME 
All game season dates given below 
are inclusive. All shooting hours are 
based on Eastern Standard Time. All 


shooting hours are 7 a.m. to 5 p.m., | 
excepting | 
season, | 
which is from 6 a.m. to 5:30 p.m., |7 


Eastern Standard Time, 
the archers’ October deer 


E.S.T. A hunter may take only | 
deer by any method in the combined 
deer seasons. 


Antlered Deer 


From Monday, December 2, to 
Saturday, December 14. This will be 


a two-week “buck” season, state-wide, 


for animals of the following descrip- | 


tion: Male deer with 2 or more 
points to one antler; provided, a 


male deer with antlers 3 or more |” 
inches long without points, measur- || 


ing from the top of the skull as the 
deer is in life, shall again be con- 
sidered legal. 


Antlerless Deer 
There wili be a state-wide, three- 


day special antlerless deer season fol- | 
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PGC Photo by Johns 


INDONESIAN LEGISLATORS toured Game Commission offices in Harrisburg recently. 


Accompanied by interpreters, the two distinguished visitors were particularly interested 
in wildlife administration and conservation in Pennsylvania. Shown in the Commission’s 
executive office were, left to right: M. J. Golden, Deputy Executive Director; Dr. Logan J. 
Bennett, Executive Director; Mr. C. J. Mooy and Mr. L. Kape, of Indonesia; and Rollin 
Heffelfinger, Chief of the Commission’s Division of Administration. 


lowing the antlered deer season. The 
dates are: December 16, 17 and 18— 
Monday through Wednesday. The 
hours, all three days, are 7 a.m. to 
5 p.m. Hunters who desire to avail 
themselves of this special season 
must possess an antlerless deer license 
in addition to the current hunting 
license. Special antlerless licenses will 
be allocated by counties in accord- 
ance with the present provisions of 
the Game Law. They will be obtain- 
able only from county treasurers in 
the county in which the individual 
desires to hunt. Detailed information 
as to the allocations will be forthcom- 
ing directly. Approximately 336,500 
antlerless licenses will be available. 
This is about 100,000 more than in 
1955. 

Having studied the deer population 
this spring, following the mild winter 
kill period, the Game Commission 
believes an antlerless season this year 
will bring the herd more nearly in 





balance. This special season will also 
provide additional sport for hunters, 
tasty meat for the table, a reduction 
in crop and forest damage and lessen 
highway accidents caused by these 
big game animals. 

As in past, antlerless deer licenses 
will later be assigned to each county 
in relation to the number of deer the 
survey shows should be harvested in 
that county. 


Bears 


The season on bears will be for 
one week this year as in 1956. The 
dates are November 25 to November 
30. Only bears over one year old will 
be legal game. An individual hunter 
may take one bear in the 1957 sea- 
son. A hunting party of 3 or more 
persons may take 2 bears in one day 
or during the entire season. 


FURBEARERS 
The trapping dates given below 
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New Member Appointed to Game Commission 
By Governor 





are inclusive, but the last day of each 
trapping season terminates at noon. 

Trappers may again catch minks 
and muskrats in a concurrent season, 
which will be from Saturday, Novem- 
ber 30, 1957, to Saturday, January 18, 
1958. These furbearers may be taken 
in unlimited numbers. 

No closed season on skunks and 
opossums, and they may be taken in 
unlimited numbers as in the last sea- 
son. 

Beavers may be trapped, state- 
wide, from Saturday, February 15, to 
Saturday, March 15, 1958. The daily 
limit is 4, the season is 4, as in the 
last season. 


SMALL GAME 

All game season dates given below 
are inclusive. All shooting hours are 
based on Eastern Standard Time. 
The below-given hours do not ap- 
ply to migratory game birds. 

The opening hour for small game 
and other wild birds and animals on 
October 19 and October 26 will be 
8 a.m., E.S.T. All other days of small 
game hunting will be from 7 a.m. 
to 5 p.m., E.S.T. 


Seasons and Bag Limits 


The season for ruffed grouse will 
be October 19 to November 23. The 
daily limit is 2, the season limit 8. 
Wild turkeys: October 19 to Novem- 
ber 23. Daily and season limit, 1. 
Squirrels (gray, black and fox com- 
bined), October 19 to November 23. 
Limits: 6 and 24. 

Bobwhite quail may be taken, 4 a 
day and 12 the season, October 26 
to November 30. Ringnecked pheas- 
ants, males only, October 26 to No- 
vember 30, with limits of 2 and 8. 
Cottontail rabbits, October 26 to No- 
vember 30—4 and 20. Hares (snow- 
shoe rabbits), December 28, 1957 to 
January 4, 1958—2 and 6. 


N 


JAMES A. THOMPSON 


Governor George M. Leader’s re: | 


cent appointment of James A. 
Thompson as a member of the Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission is being 


hailed by sportsmen from every part | 


of the Commonwealth. 

The 42-year-old Pittsburgh dairy 
executive lives in Wexford, Alle- 
gheny County. Commissioner Thomp- 
son is married and has three children. 


He has been an officer in the North | 
and | 


Borough’s Sportsmen’s Club 
maintains membership in numerous 
other conservation organizations. For 
nearly a decade he has served as a 
deputy game protector and has been 
an avid hunter since boyhood. The 
new Commissioner is a licensed air- 
plane pilot and travels extensively in 
the United States and Canada. Mr. 
Thompson succeeds Ross L. Leffler, 
who left the Commission in January 
to become Assistant Secretary of In- 
terior for U. S. Fish and Wildlife. 
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Pennsylvania Official 1957 Open Seasons 
and Bag Limits 


(Regulations apply for Hunting License Year, September 1, 1957-August 31, 1958) 


Open season includes first and last dates listed, Sundays excepted, for game. The Spans 


>’ nour for small game and other wild birds or animals on October 19 and 26 will be 8:00 A. M. 


On other opening days, and otherwise during the season for upland and big game, the shooting 
hours a af are from 7:00 A. M. to 5:00 P. M., exc —- from July 1 to September 30 inclusive, 
6:00 e to ig B, P. M., and the hours for "the tober archers’ deer season, which are 6:00 











A. M. oh: 730 P (ALL SHOOTING HOURS BASED ON yell STANDARD TIME. THE 
ABOVE “SHOOTING HOURS DO NOT APPLY TO MIGRATORY GAME.) 
BAG LIMITS OPEN SEASONS 
UPLAND GAME (Small game possesion limits below) Day Season’ First Day Last Day 
Sic soo yk rir 505 cae Cansen sd <cemchoccens So seca Oe eee Nov. 23 
NS I, Scacchi a nick es ean Candie.c 480s bene G6 60 ee ee = Nov. 23 
Squirrels, Gray, Black & Fox (combined) ......... Be cain Sei 6s COR TR vcs Nov. 23 
Ring-necked Pheasants, males only .............. ee SB cscs GG. a sce Nov. 30 
I I 65. 5.5:5'0 551644 605 68 CdSe ie teK5<e ere BO sx< Ge Me 3cs Nov. 30 
SIERO 5 sco pn 5 .5y's 0.051000 44S 0 08 BEN Cee ée ewes re eee Nov. 30 
Hares (SNOWSHOS BAUDICS) ..cisccccccsccccecccccce yee Oc 5:0: Bae bac Jan. 4, 1958 
J aS Pera eee er rrr -eoe UMlimited .... Sept. 1 ..... Aug. 31, 1958 
WOOGCHUOCES CORTOURIGROTS) co cccccccccccccsccccces Unlimited .... Sept. 1 ..... Aug. 31, 1958 
LR CRS NET er ee ery Serene rman Unlimited .... Sept. 1 ..... Aug. 31, 1958 
Squirrels, Red (closed October 1 to 18 incl.) ..... : aanins | .... All mos. (except Set. 1-18) 
Bears, over one ay ONG, DY TRIVIRUE cccccccccce FE cecss Te... ee Nov. 30 
Bears, as above, by hunting party of three or more 2 raerets 2 siéea: WEES OE ewes Nov. 30 
f Bow and Arrow Season—Any sex, regardless ) (only one deer) 
of size. (Requires hunting license and | for cambined 
_—_ License, but no Antlerless Deer | seasons) 
MON crac ait ovals i GlSiane VS 6/010 Wialelaele whee ies OGts S cccces Oct. 12 
ANTLERED DEER—Regular Season—Male 
with two or more points to one antler: 
DEER: ~ Provided, a male deer with anantler three |, i L 
° or more inches long without points, meas- {“ ‘*’'’ 
uring from the top of the skull as the deer 
is in life, shall be considered legal, by 
RE CG eiec hada gamemiieriedieine aiandes.e 
ANTLERLESS DEER SEASON—(Requires J)” ay are Dec. 14 
hunting license and Antlerless Deer Li- 
 OBRIG); TOP SUUMEVIGION: oio5ks65ce Kensie cases , Dec. 16, 17 and 18 
NO pa SEASON—Hungarian Partridges, Hen Pheasants, Sharp-tailea Grouse, Cub Bears, Elk, 
tters. 
FURBEARERS: 
ae ee IN oS osisyuaesawintedeNaeas%is Unlimited .... Sept. 1 ..... Aug. 31, 1958 
MRMNIES = «Si'sacae'saa s¥a ata fa tse 0 (avs (0:0 No.0 6 isids 46 610i W a’ Sard a averdiwie ei ec% Unlimited .... Nov. 30 ..... Jan. 18, 1958 
ow lS RONNIE IED a0 gc a. p'e 416,454,816) 050; 05¥.6-8.0 019 0106 0% + eee Cokes, MOMS GME 6 e006 Jan. 18, 1958 
Beavers (traps only)” NSN 65040 ccdenGcsesncca’ Macens DP svns: WR IDs 000% Mar. 15, 1958 








SPECIAL REGULATIONS 


POSSESSION AND TRANSPORTATION LIMITS of legally-killed small game shall mean not more 
than the daily limit for the first day nor more than an accumulated total for each succeed- 
ing day of the open season for each species; but not in excess of the season limit, regardless 
of where held, stored or found in possession. 


DEER—Even though there are three separate seasons for taking deer, a hunter may not kill 
more than one deer during the three combined 1957 seasons, whether hunting individually 
or with a camp or hunting party. An Archery License is required during Bow and Arrow 
Season, issued —_ a County Treasurers at a fee of $2.15, and the Department of Rev- 
entie, Harrisb’ ry & fee of $2.00. Antlerless Deer Licenses are issued only by County 
Treasurers at ee . $1.15, and valid only in the county for which issued. Farm occupants 
may hunt for deer during the Archery Season and the Special Antlerless Deer Season 
without a license on lands resided upon, or those immediately adjacent with the writ- 
ten consent of the owner or lessee. Under the law, no application for an Antlerless 
Deer License shall be approved, or license issued, to a nonresident prior to November 15, 
or after December 15, 1957. 


BEAVERS—No trapping at Commission-posted dams. Nonresidents may not trap beavers. One 
person may set, tend or operate 10 traps only. Traps must not be set on the structure of 
any beaver dam or house, or within 25 feet of the waterline on the structure of either 
thereof. Tags must be kept above ice or waterline to facilitate identification without 
—— a Pelts must be tagged within 10 days after season, and may not be sold or 
pay ——— . ee a properly tagged. Present them to the Game Protector in District 

oun oe 


seannmnibinieainss for ge not to be placed, staked or set before 7:00 A. M. on the first 
day of open seasons. The season indicated for Trapping closes at 12:00 O’clock Noon on 
last day. Traps must a tagged with metal name tags. 


SNARES—The use of snares is prohibited in all counties except by special permit. 

















































OATH OF OFFICE was administered to Commissioners Russell M. Lucas, 


PGC Photo by Batcheler 
left, and 


James A. Thompson by Dauphin County Judge Neely on June 29th. Mr. Lucas was re- 


cently reappointed to the Commission and Mr. Thompson named by Governor Leader to | 


fill the post vacated by Ross L. Leffler. The ceremony took place at the meeting of the 
Game Commission with representatives of sportsmen and conservation agencies just prior 
to setting of 1957 hunting seasons and bag limits. 





NEW WATERFOWL AREA UNDER CONSTRUCTION; 
SIEGEL MARSH DAM TO IMPOUND 200 ACRES 


The Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion recently announced that con- 
struction of the 200-acre Siegel Marsh 
Dam began June 26. This water area 
will be another in the chain of shal- 
low lakes the wildlife agency has 
established in northwestern Pennsyl- 
vania in recent years. It will be 
located on State Game Lands 109 in 
Greene Township, Erie County, and 
will be fed by the waters of Leboeuf 
Creek. 

The engineer for this project as- 
sures the Commission that the im- 
poundment will be completed and 
ready for waterfowl shooting this fall. 
This water impoundment will be 
similar to the Conneaut Marsh Dam 
construction in Crawford County, es- 
tablished nearly three years ago. 
Judging from past experience, the 
new Siegel Marsh Dam will provide 
enjoyable hunting for thousands of 


waterfowl shooters. The completed 
project will be another worthy con- 


tribution to the Game Commission's |) 


series of waterfowl impoundments in 
the area. It will tie in with Pymatun- 
ing Lake and the Conneaut Marsh 
chain of lakes. 


The announcement that this water: | 


fowl lake was planned was made ex- 
actly one year ago. On September 6, 


1956, Governor George M. Leader, | 


members of the Game Commission, 
leading sportsmen, and officials of 
the Commonwealth attended dedica- 
tion ceremonies at the spot where the 
dam breast construction is now about 
to start. 

Inasmuch as Pennsylvania is not 
blessed with numerous natural lakes 
and marshes, impoundments such as 
the one at Siegel Marsh provide the 
nesting, resting and feeding requisites 
of waterfowl. 
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Fish and Wildlife Service Plans 
Nutria Control Studies 
Personnel from the Denver Re- 
search Laboratory of the U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service will join forces 
with other Service employees trom 
refuge and predator and rodent con- 
trol branches in a quest to uncover 
a practicable means of controlling 
the nutria, according to the Wildlife 

Management Institute. 

Known variously as a “swamp 
beaver” and a “king-sized muskrat,” 
nutria is neither a muskrat nor a 
beaver. This South American rodent 
became established in the United 
States nearly 20 years ago and large 
numbers now inhabit the Southeast 
and Gulf Coast as well as the Missis- 
sippi River drainage. It also is estab- 
lished on the West Coast. 

According to the Service, “The 
nutria is a vegetarian and as such is 
in direct competition with migratory 
waterfowl and muskrats for the na- 
tural feed in the marshes.” Trouble 
is reported in many places, and nutria 
are consuming great quantities of 
duck potato, chufa roots, and other 
feed needed by wintering migratory 








waterfowl on the Service’s Delta, 
Lacassine, and Sabine National Wild- 
life Refuge in Louisiana. 


“In some instances the rodent has 
been equally destructive of unwanted 
vegetation such as phragmites cane, 
but refuge personnel say their dam- 
age far outweighs any good they do,” 
a Service spokesman said. Many cases 
are reported on the Delta Refuge of 
nutria decimating all vegetation over 
large areas in search of roots and 
tubers. Such nutria “eat outs” are 
common on the Gulf Coast marshes 
and Federal Refuges in Louisiana. 


Nutria brought into this country 
by fur farmers in 1899 apparently 
failed to become established. Others, 
maintained in an “escape-proof” en- 
closure in Iberia Parish, Louisiana 
gained freedom as an aftermath of a 
severe storm in 1939. These, and 
about 50 pairs released later, ap- 
parently are the progenitors of the 
millions now infesting the coastal 
country. 

Trappers having been losing in- 
terest in the animals for several years 
because of the difficulty of preparing 
their low-value skins. 





OVER 50,000 BOY SCOUTS and other visitors to the 4th National Jamboree at Valley 
Forge State Park in mid-July saw this conservation exhibit prepared by the Game Com- 


mission and other conservation departments of New York and New Jersey. 
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ALLEGHENY COUNTY-—Judging 
from complaints received, it would 
appear that raccoons are trying to 
adapt themselves to modern living 
conditions. Among recent complaints 
were those of the raccoon that man- 
aged to enter a home and set up 
housekeeping in the ductwork of the 
hot air furnace. Another entered a 
house under construction, tore up 
enough insulation to make a nest and 
raised four young in the attic crawl 
space. Still another appears just after 
dark each night, crawls on.top of a 
window air conditioning unit-and re- 
mains most of the night. One spent 
several evenings attempting to lift the 
lid of a sunken garbage unit without 
success. The home owner reports that 
the masked bandit has now returned 
with a buddy and the two of them 
are able to lift the lid and feed on 
the garbage. A South Hills woman 
reported a “peeping tom” to the local 
police, when a prowl car arrived on 
the scene the police found a large 
raccoon on the window sill of the 
woman’s bedroom.—District Game 


Protector W. J. Brion, Pittsburgh. 
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Death on the Highway 
UNION COUNTY-In one nine 


mile stretch of road in Union County, |” 


42 pieces of dead game were observed 
in a thirty day period. There were 
nine rabbits and thirty-three ring- 
necks counted. On the same stretch 
of road at a later date thirty pieces 


of game killed were observed in a | 
six day period. This count contained | 


six ringnecks and twenty-four rabbits. 
—District Game Protector John S. 
Shuler, Lewisburg. 


Wildcats at Home 


CAMERON COUNTY-—One after- | 
noon the first week of May, Ralph | 
Mason, a high school student, had his | 
dog on a hike in the Steam Mill Pine | 


section of Cameron County. They 
were climbing over a ledge of rocks 
when suddenly his dog scared a wild- 
cat out from under a large rock. As 
Ralph waited for his dog to return 
from the chase, he began to hear 
funny noises coming from under the 


rock the cat left. Ralph crawled down t 


and looked under the rock. He found 
four little wildcats about three days 
old. This is the first time I have ever 


heard of a litter of wildcats being ‘ 


found this young. They were brought 


back to Ralph’s home where I man- 


aged to bargain with him for two of 
the little fellas. Their eyes are now 
open and they are doing fine. Each 
evening after school, my two young 
sons, Eric and Lee spend several 
hours on our living room floor romp- 


ing with their new pets. They already | 


have attracted a lot of interest. I am 
sorry to say Ralph’s. two cats died.— 
District Game Protector Norman L. 
Erickson, Emporium. 
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Rotten Tomato Trick 


CENTRE COUNTY-—During the 
last week of May, I planted tomato 
plants and soon found about a dozen 
missing and damaged. In keeping 
close check on the plants I found that 
a pair of Starlings were tearing the 
plants apart and using them in the 
building of a nest in a hollow tree. 
Total loss before correcting the loss 
was about thirty plants. At present 
there is an expensive nest available 
for occupancy as former tenants are 
no longer around.—District Game 
Protector Joseph W. Kistner, Howard. 


Memorable Memorial Day 


CENTRE COUNTY-This past 
May 30, Memorial Day, my son Dale 
accompanied me on a few contacts 
I had to make and an afternoon and 
evening of crow hunting and general 
patrol. During the course of the day 
we killed two rattlesnakes, found a 
crows nest with three young crows 
in it, watched a turkey hen with her 
young brood of ten, two day old 
poults and another turkey hen dust- 
ing along an old road. We saw about 
fifty deer during the day and close to 
evening a woodchuck alarmed at our 
approach climbed an oak tree to a 
height of about twenty feet and 
peered around the tree at us much 
in the manner of a squirrel. All in all 
it was a memorable day.—District 
Game Protector Robert H. Sphar, 
Philipsburg. 


Who Killed Cock Robin? 


LANCASTER COUNTY-A robin 
tried to take advantage of this 
modern age and ended up dead. Here 
is the story as I reconstruct it. Right 
next door to my home is the Pequea 
Fishing Tackle Plant. They use a lot 
of nylon for leaders, etc. This robin 
in trying to use a piece of the nylon 
for her nest got it tangled around 
her neck and hung herself.—District 
Game Protector J. P. Eicholtz, Stras- 
burg. 








Cub Bear Commotion 


ELK COUNTY—On May 4, I re- 
ceived several frantic calls in rapid 
succession from various people that 
there were four bear cubs in a tree 
along side of Route No. 255. Every 
time that they attempted to come out 
of the tree to join their mother, 
someone always grabbed for them or 
threw sticks to run them back up the 
tree. I went to the scene and found 
about three hundred people gathered 
around the tree. The highway was 
completely blocked with people and 
cars. The crowd was jammed right up 
to the tree, the cubs (about the size 
of a volley ball) were about twenty 
feet high, crying to beat the band. 
The mother was back on the hill side, 
in sight, but not showing too much 
anger. I succeeded in shaming the 
people a short distance from the tree. 
Three cubs almost immediately came 
down and joined their mother. The 
fourth I watched until dark but he 
did not come down, however, the fol- 
lowing day, he was gone. It seems 
that when women are in the crowd, 
the suggestion of separating babies 
from their mother has quite an effect. 
—District Game Protector Vern A. 
VanOrder, Wilcox. 


Just What We’ve Been Waiting For 


BERKS COUNTY—We recently re- 
ceived a shipment of discarded 
breeder pheasants from the Game 
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Farm and planned to release them in 
family groups of four hens and one 
cock. Our thought was that they 
would resume housekeeping opera- 
tions in the wild state, thus offering 
more wild birds for the sportsmen’s 
pleasure. 

However, we found that we were 
short one male bird, leaving a party 
of four lonesome hens. We saved 
these for the last release of the day 
and decided to liberate them at a 
spot frequented by a few wild males. 

As the first hen emerged from the 
crate, a handsome cock dashed from 
nearby cover and began to crow and 
cluck. Soon he had the four girls in 
tow and was last seen herding them 
over the brow of the hill. 

We are sure we saw a smug gleam 
in his eye as he marched them away. 
—District Game Protector William J. 
Lockett, Reading. 


No Place for Cub 


LUZERNE COUNTY—On May 
17, while enroute to meet Officer 


Spencer on SGL 127, near Toby- 
hanna, I observed a bear cub playing 
and feeding on a highway out on 
those lands and chased him away 
from the road. The odd feature is 
that route 611 was filled with traffic 
and apparently none of the passing 
motorists realized that small black 
animal was a bear and not a cocker 
spaniel.—Land Utilization Assistant 
Nicholas M. Ruha, Forty Fort. 


-~AND STAY OFF 
THE HIGHWAY 7 





Robin Reflections 


BLAIR COUNTY-—Received a 
complaint early in May from a 
woman in Altoona about a robin that 
kept flying against a window in her 
house. After looking at the evidence 
(residue on the window) I agreed 
with the lady that the bird was either 
crazy or an exceptionally belligerent 
one. Efforts to curtail the bird’s activ- 
ities were of no avail but after several 
weeks of attacking his reflection in 
the window pane, the bird left prob- 


ably in search of a less formidable | 


adversary.—District Game _ Protector 
Blair W. Thomas, Duncansville. 


Who’s Lost? 


PERRY COUNTY—One night in 
the middle of May, two men ap- 
peared at my door. The elder of the 
two inquired of his fishing com- 
panion, wanting to know if he had 
been there to use my telephone. | 
informed him that he had not. It 
seems as though his buddy had left 
him on the stream, and had taken 
the car on up the stream, with the 
understanding that they would fish 
toward each other until they met. As 
they fished, the fellow who was stand- 
ing at my door had gotten tired of 
fishing, left the stream and _ started 
up the road hunting for his buddy 
and the car. He didn’t find either, so 
this younger man had picked him up 
an together they hunted the other 
man finally appearing at my home 
wanting to use the phone to call the 
man’s home to inform his family that 
he was lost. They couldn’t contact 
the family so they left with the 
promise they would contact me after 
they had gone back over the area, 
about 11:00 p. m. I received a call 
from Lemoyne that they had gotten 
back together. How? I don’t know. 
They didn’t tell me. What I wonder 
though is this; who was lost.—District 
Game Protector Russell W. Meyer, 
Blain. 
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Red-Headed Albino 


BERKS COUNTY—On May 10th 
I was driving with Mr. Bachman on 
the road from Rehrersburg to Frys- 
town and saw a rather unusual bird. 


'Mr. Bachman stopped the car and 


we were rather surprised to see a red- 
headed woodpecker with the usual 
bright red head but the entire rest 
of the body was snow white. The one 
thought we had in mind was why the 
entire bird was not completely white. 
—Land Utilization Ass’t Roy W. 
Trexler, Reading. 


Golden and Grey 

BERKS COUNTY—During May I 
noticed signs of fox around our 
turkey hardening pen on SGL No. 
110 and set a couple of traps. The 
second day I checked them I noticed 
a large bird fly out of a tree above 
one of my traps. As I stopped near 


the trap the bird, which appeared to 


be a Golden Eagle, kept circling over 
my head at a heighth of about 25 to 
30 feet. As I approached the trap, 
which held a female grey fox, the 
eagle made a diving pass towards the 
fox with it’s claws extended. I threw 
a large rock close in front of the bird 
and scared it away. Something tells 
me that if I had been about ten 
minutes later in checking my trap 
there would have been no fox in it. 
—District Game Protector Samuel C. 
McFarland, Centerport. 


Pied Piper 


SULLIVAN COUNTY-—W hile 
stocking ducks on the 16th day of 
May in Laporte Township, Sullivan 
County, the bright idea of trying to 
“herd” the 5 week old waterfowl in 
the general direction of the beaver 
dam in which we wanted to stock 
them paid off in undreamed of suc- 
cess. The young ducks were quite 
tame and consented very readily to 
play “follow the leader’ and so like a 
modern “Pied Piper” the ducks were 
led happily to their new home by this 
Game Protector.—District Game Pro- 
tector Paul W. Asper, Laporte. 


Mixed Up Mother 


MONTOUR COUNTY—Deputy 
Game Protector Dean advises that a 
Black Duck which is one of many 
that makes its home on Prop. Area 
No. 5-60 has left its own nest of 7 
eggs and has now taken over a nest 
of 14 Ringneck eggs along Chillis- 
quaque Creek which flows through 
the area. If and when these young 
Ringnecks are incubated they by all 
means should be provided with water 
wings. However this is unusual as 
during my 33 years as a Game Pro- 
tector it is the first time that to my 
knowledge a Wild Duck would leave 
its nest and take over the incubation 
of a nest of Ringneck eggs.—District 
Game Protector Bruce P. Yeager, 
Northumberland. 
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Stowaway 


YORK COUNTY—While checking 
duck boxes in May, District Game 
Protector Mace and I found two 
strange nesting mates. We found a 
screech owl with four young and a 
starling with several eggs using the 
same box. The nests were in opposite 
corners. The nest was checked again 
in ten days and one young owl was 
in the starling nest; no doubt it had 
an extra meal. The mother owl is the 
most timid of any wild bird I have 
ever handled. She can be removed 
from the nest and makes no attempt 
to use her beak or talons. It appears 
that she attempts to hide when you 
look in the box. She cowers like a 
whipped pup. Her young are the 
opposite of their mother. The young 
are ready to fight even though they 
are only three weeks old.—District 
Game Protector Earl E. Geesaman, 
York. 


Thirst for Knowledge 

CHESTER COUNTY—While visit- 
ing with a vocational agriculture 
teacher at Octoraro Area High School 
one of the caretakers called to my 
attention a nest which a female mal- 
lard had shaped and was setting on 
fifteen eggs. On my next visit to the 
school I checked and found out that 
the hen had hatched all of the eggs 































and took her brood down to a farm) 
pond located about 500 yards away.) 
The unusual part of this incident was 
the fact that the nest was in a corner) 
of the building at one of the entrance] 
doors. The mowing of grass and go.” 
ing in and out of the building byl 
students had no affect on the mallard, : D. 
Someone suggested that this hen ~ 
might have heard about the impor = ,, 
tance of education.—District Game” 
Protector Peter J. Filkosky, Parkes § E C 
burg. md. 





To the Victor 


LACKAWANNA COUNTY-—Na-! 
ture’s struggle for survival is a con- 7 
stant source of amazement as shown 7 
by the plight of a pair of swallows ‘ M 
nesting in a birdhouse in our back: ‘ th 
yard. They lost the original claim to” 
the property to a pair of sparrows © 
after a two-day struggle, but the dog. 
in-the-manger sparrows deserted the 
premises a few days later and the © 
swallows promptly returned. Another cc 
quite different battle ensued,  this| | th 
time between two male swallows who | ti 
fought for the favors of the quite un- > id 
concerned female. The victor claimed : Ww 
his spoils and the nest building be)  h 
gan in earnest. However, a starling)) Cz 
spotted their efforts and promptly re) in 
moved the bits of straw and feather > B 
as fast as the swallows brought them’) 0! 
in. The starling took the swallows) n 
attacks on his person as a sign of 

“not welcome” and desisted. Within 
a short period four eggs were neatly” 
deposited in the nest. Are their” 
troubles over? Indeed not, for 4 
neighbor's cat casts a hungry eye on” 
the house and has suddenly found a 
spot underneath the nest quite at 
tractive. In this instance the help of 7 
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man becomes necessary. The swallows | fe 
certainly deserve an even break after f 






all of their trials.—District Game Pro” 
tector Stephen A. Kish, Avoca. 
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Dear Sir: 
I thought you would be interested 


- > to know that the Trout Run Hunt- 
ing Camp near Oswayo in Potter 


County on the evening of the first 
day of the 1956 bear season saw a 
Pine Marten. While enroute from 
Coudersport to Oswayo about 8:00 
or 9:00 p. m., we saw the animal as 
it crossed the road about 30 feet 
in front of our automobile on Route 
44, 

I know that this animal is con- 
sidered non-existent in this state to- 


» day. The drawing in the December, 
| 1956 issue which showed clearly the 
+ Marten helped us to clearly identify 


the animal we saw. 


An outdoorsman, 
Bob Bailey 
Elizabethtown, Pa. 


Ed. Note: This is the first report 


' concerning marten in Pennsylvania 
' that we have had, at least in modern 
times. In order to make positive 


identification, wildlife biologists 
would have to have the carcass or 
head of the animal or possibly plaster 
casts of the tracks. This does not 
imply that the animal seen by Mr. 
Bailey was not a marten but sight 
observations, especially at night, are 
not always conclusive in their identi- 
fication of the animal seen. At one 
time Pine Martens did range as far 
south as West Virginia but their 
known range today is in northern 
Canada and Alaska. Even there they 
are comparatively rare. 


Gentlemen: 


I have a gunning license collection 
for each year since 1924 up to the 
present one issued (1956). If anyone 
has a collection such as mine, I would 
be glad to exchange with them. I 





have quite a few duplicates and 
would be glad to reply to any in- 
quiries concerning an exchange. I 
would like to complete my collection 
with Pennsylvania hunting license 
tags from 1913, the first year of issue, 
to 1924. 

Chester G, Smith 

“Pinevu” Route No. 2 

Downingtown, Pa. 
Gentlemen: 


During the 1954 bear season, on a 
trip to Elk County, we came upon 
something most unusual. A member 
of our hunting party, Mr. Elmer Yost 
of Shoeneck, Lancaster County, killed 
a bear that had its lower jaw missing. 
As you can see from the enclosed 
photo, the jaw was entirely healed. 
Considering the great handicap this 
bear must have suffered when feed- 
ing, it was in excellent condition and 
weighed 114 pounds hog dressed. We 
all felt that she must have been 
wounded several years earlier. In ad- 
dition to all this, she bore two cubs. 
The animal was shot on opening day 
in the Medix Run area. 


D. Webster Lied 
Ephrata, Pa. 
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Dear Editor: 

Thought you might like to hear 
from a former Pennsylvania Special 
Fish Warden, Forest Fire Warden 
and Special Game Protector, now liv- 
ing in New York. My conservation 
career spans 35 years but in my “spare 
time” I’m working on the railroad. 

The enclosed photos show a grouse 
with quite a story behind it. Here on 
the railroad I work 3 days as a track 
laborer and 3 days as engineer. Last 
fall we started to see a grouse along 
a piece of woods close to the tracks. 
We would see the bird every day as 
we went by on our track car and after 
several weeks, the grouse came closer 
and closer to us as we passed. After 
while we started to stop the car and 
talk to the bird which came up to 
within several feet of us. In a few 
more weeks the bird became so tame 
that it would perch on our hand. We 
never gave the grouse any feed—it 
just seemed naturally friendly. When 
we go to leave, the grouse follows the 
track car and will often fly along side 
for about 200 yards before turning 
to return to its home grounds. 

Sincerely yours, 
Bruce C. Harshberger, Sr. 

New Berlin, New York 





























Dear Editor: 


One curious phenomenon that 
seems unfamiliar to most Pennsyl- 
vanians are “Will-o-wisps.” Late one 
evening a couple of hunters skirting 
a patch of swamp near Route 156 
between Bedford and Windber en- 
countered “Will-o-wisps” for the first 
time and felt certain the place was 
haunted. At any rate, the rumor drew 
hundreds of curious people, who con- 
verged on the site in hopes of obtain- 
ing a glimpse of the “swamp ghosts.” 
Authorities estimated that one night 
over 200 cars lined the highway. Al- 
though newspapers later stated that 
the so-called “swamp ghosts” were in 
reality “Will-o-wisps” or marsh gas, it 
must be admitted that this strange 
phenomenon does present a weird 
aspect. The thing that really puzzles 
me most is what peculiar agency 
causes these accumulations of marsh 
gas to become ignited? 


George Dyak 
Windber, Penna. 


Ed. Note: Here’s what the En- 
cyclopedia_ Brittanica says: “Ignis 
Fatuus is the name applied to the 
pale flame, also called will-o-wisp and 
jack-o-lantern, sometimes seen flicker- 
ing over marshy ground and, it is 
said, over churchyards. No entirely 
satisfactory explanation has been put 
forward but it is generally believed 
that the effect is due to the spon- | 
taneous ignition of gases (especially 
methane or marsh gas, CH,) pro- 
duced by the disintegration of dead 
plant and, possibly, animal matter.” 
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OUTDOOR FUN 
WITH A FUTURE 








Wild Animal Pets 


(PART 1) 
By Ted S. Pettit 


NE of the best ways there is to 

find out about some of the 
habits of wild animals, and to have 
fun at the same time, is to keep a 
wild animal pet. It is true that 
animals in captivity do not always 
behave in the same way as they do in 
the wild. But even then it is possible 
to see such things as feeding habits, 
food preferences, adaptability to a 
new situation, and other behavior 
patterns. 

Wild animal pets may be anything 
from an insect to a small mammal. 
Crickets, ants, preying mantises, 
snakes, turtles, salamanders, starlings, 
crows, mice or chipmunks all make 
interesting pets. All are easy to care 
for and you may spend hours watch- 
ing them with scarcely a dull moment. 

On two separate occasions my 
family and I kept chipmunks as pets. 
Both times we caught them in home- 
made live traps and kept them in 
homemade cages. The first one—a 
male—we kept for exactly a year be- 
fore he succeeded in escaping and 
going back to the wild. The second 
one—a female—we kept for nearly 
three years before she died from 
internal parasites. 

The first one—“Chip’—never did 
get tame. He would eat from our 
hands, but frequently tried to eat our 
fingers, too. He never did get ad- 


his time trying to chew his way 
through the wire mesh. We could not 
take him out of the cage without 
his trying to escape, and we were not 
too disappointed when he did find 
[reedom. 

Probably, the most interesting thing 
that happened while we had “Chip” 
was his quick destruction of red- 
bellied snake. 

On the opposite end of a ten foot 
long shelf in front of three windows, 
we kept the snake in a glass ter- 


Phcto by Leonard Lee Rue 
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rarium. Between the snake cage and 
the chipmunk cage were several 
house plants and a couple of other 
terraria. One night when we went to 
feed the snake, he was gone—and 
search as we would, we could not 
find it. Sometime later that evening, 
we heard a shrill squeak from 
“Chip,” and strange running around 
in his cage. 

By the time we got to the cage, 
the snake was done for. “Chip” had 
chewed the 10-inch snake into three 
separate pieces and was back in his 
cocoanut shell den, peering out with- 
out much apparent concern. When 
we removed the odds and ends of 
the snake, “Chip” went back to 
normal activities. 

The second chipmunk—“Chip, the 
second”—was exactly the opposite. 
She became tame very quickly, ate 
from our hands and ~-made a 
thoroughly delightful pet. If she were 
in the shell when we came to feed 
her, she hopped out, sat on her 
haunches, and chirped at us. If we 
chirped back in a somewhat feeble 
imitation, she really sounded off and 
chattered away for several minutes. 

We never see a chipmunk now 
in the wild, but we do reminisce 
about those animals and how much 
fun we had, and how much we 
learned about animals, in general, 
during the time we kept them as pets. 

Another tremendously interesting 
pet—and one we've kept several times 
—is a praying mantis. We caught 
them in the garden and kept them 
during the late summer and early fall 
between the screen and the window 
of our dining room. Each day, we 
would catch a few grasshoppers and 
release them in the mantis “cage”. 
Then the fun would start. 


The mantis stalks a grasshopper 
around and around, sometimes for an 
hour or more, much like a cat stalks 
a bird or mouse. Then, with a jump 
so fast you can’t see it, the mantis 
captures its prey and starts to feed. 
In the end, all that is left is the grass- 


hoppers’ legs and wings—and many 
times, the mantis ate the grasshopper 
exactly the way you eat an ear of 
corn. 


When grasshoppers were no longer 
available, we fed the mantis raw 


meat or pieces of earthworms. They | 


always thrived until late fall or early | 
winter, when the females would lay 7 
their eggs and then die, or the males 7 
would just finish out their life cycle | 


and die as cold weather came on. 


Insect Pets 


Crickets, too, make interesting pets, 
but they should be kept in cages | 
where they will live longer than | 
mantises and provide interest for as | 


long as they live. 


The most easily made cricket cage | 
can be made from a flower pot 
filled with soil, with an old-fashioned 7 
lamp chimney inserted in the soil. 7 
Insert the chimney about two inches © 
into the soil so there is soil inside | 
and outside the chimney. Fasten some |) 
netting over the top of the chimney |) 


with a rubber hand. 


Crickets may be found in_ fields i 
under rocks or pieces of wood. Drop | 
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two or three in the chimney and 
fasten on the top. 

Feed them cabbage leaves or other 
greens, and occasionally, sprinkle a 
little water inside to keep the atmo- 
sphere moist. Every once in a while, 
moisten a little corn meal and drop 
the mash in for food. This will sup- 
ply moisture, as well as food. 

Other insects such as grasshoppers 
or cicadas may be kept in the same 
way. 

Ant Houses 

Ants are easily kept as pets. But a 
special ant house is necessary. Make 
a house before you capture the ants. 

Start with a piece of wood about 
8” square and 12” long. Then get 
two strips of wood about 14” square 
and 8” long; two pieces 14” square 


and 11” long; one piece 14” square 
and 7” tong; and one piece 14” 
square and 6” long. About an inch 
from each end of the 7” long piece, 
cut small notches in one side. In the 
center of the 6” long piece, cut a 
small notch. 


Next, nail the 8” long pieces 
across the ends of the flat board. 
Nail the 11” long pieces along the 
sides of the flat board. You will now 
have a flat box without a top. Now, 
nail the 7” long piece across the 
middle of the board between the two 
side pieces. In the middle of the 7” 
long piece, and at right angles to it, 
and running toward one end, nail 
the 6” piece. The notches should be 
on the bottom as you nail on the 
6” and 7” pieces. 
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You now have what seems to be 
the floor plan of a three-room house. 
Two rooms are the same size and 
one room is larger. 

Next, get a piece of glass that fits 
the top. Fill one of the small rooms 
with top soil. Sprinkle a little top 
soil or humus on the floor of the 
other two rooms. Cut a piece of black 
paper to fit tightly over the room 
filled with dirt. 

Now, saw out a 1” section of the 
wall of the large room, tack a piece 
of tin over the opening to act as a 
door that can be easily opened or 
closed. 

Place the glass on top and fasten 
it securely with tape. 

Next, catch some ants. This is easy 
to do if you take a paper bag and 
shovel and go out and look for an 
ant nest. Look under logs, roeks, or 
look for ant hills out in a field. 

Scoop up some dirt with ants in it 
and gently place it in the bag. Try 
to get the queen ant, which is larger 
than the rest. Try, too, to get. some 








ant pupae—the little oval-shaped 
white and brown egg-like objects and 
a number of workers. 

When you get home, tear open the 
bag. Pick the ants up carefully by a 


leg with a pair of tweezers or forceps | 


and drop them in the house. Drop 
the pupae in, too. When you get 
forty or fifty in the house and when 
they have crawled away from the 
door, make up a solution of sugar 
and water and insert a few drops 
with a medicine dropper. Small bits 
of cookie or cake, and mash of corn 
meal, sugar and water, all make good 
ant food. 
Water Insects 

Many insects such as dragonflies, 
damsel flies, stone flies, May flies, and 
caddis flies, spend 
nymph stage in water. A visit to a 
pond site will enable you to collect 
some of these nymphs. Take along 
a kitchen strainer or cloth scoop net. 
Scoop out the nymphs with some ol 
the plant life found in the pond and 
drop them into a gallon jar, which 
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you have already filled with pond 
water. Scoop up some of the gravel 
or silt from the bottom and place it 
in the jar first. 


Frogs, Toads, Salamanders 


Again, before you collect animals 
to keep as pets, be sure you have the 
right kind of a cage, aquarium or 
terrarium in which to keep them. 


If the animals are water animals, 
fill the aquarium about two thirds 
full of water. Place some water plants 
in it. Newts and polliwogs will live 
in an aquarium such as this. 


But, for salamanders, frogs and 
small turtles, fill the aquarium about 
one third full of water, then pile up 
stones at one end where the animals 
will have a large resting place out of 
water. 

Lizards or toads require little 
water. The bulk of the cage should 
be dry land with only a small con- 
tainer of water. 

If you only want to keep one or 
two small specimens for a short time, 
a gallon-sized, wide mouth jar would 
be sufficient. But, otherwise use three 
or four gallon sized aquaria, which 
can be bought, borrowed or made. 

Stagnant ponds or pools are ex- 
cellent places to look for polliwogs 
or tadpoles. Collect them with a small 
dip net and place them in a jar of 
pond water. Again, tap water may 
kill them, so keep the aquarium filled 
with pond or stream water. As the 
tadpoles grow, they must be fed daily, 
and the best food is that which they 
feed on naturally—the small plant 
and animal life in the pond. They 
will also eat small bits of raw meat 
or fish, bits of earthworm or pieces 
of soft bodied insects. As the tadpoles 
begin to grow legs and the tail begins 
to shrink, they will need more and 
more food. Water plants should be 
introduced into the aquarium to pro- 
vide oxygen. Do not try to keep more 
than two tadpoles for each gallon of 
water. 





Salamanders 

Other animals that are easy to keep 
in an aquarium are salamanders or 
newts. In damp weather, some sala- 
manders may hide under stones, 
rotted logs, damp leaves or other 
moist ground cover in the woods. 
Others may be found under stones in 
creeks or streams. They are best 
caught by hand or with a small dip 
net. They must be kept wet or moist 
and live best in an aquarium where 
they may crawl out, but where their 
environment is essentially water or 
wet leaves. Newts, which look a little 
like a polliwog with four legs and 
a tail, spend most or all of their time 
in water, and may be caught in small 
nets. 


What To Feed Pets 
Salamanders—small worms; live, soft- 
bodied insects. 
Frogs—small worms; live, soft-bodied 
insects. 
Toads—small worms; live, soft-bodied 
insects. 
Lizards—small 
bodied insects. 
Turtles—cut or ground meat; fish; 
worms; lettuce. 
Tadpoles—cornmeal; water plants. 


Next Month 
. Next month “Outdoor Fun With 
A Future” will cover snakes, birds 
and small mammals as wild animal 
pets, including how to collect them, 
how to make small mammal traps 
and what to feed these animals. 

All of these animal pets, from in- 
sects to small mammals, make excel- 
lent exhibits for a nature or conser- 
vation corner in a school classroom 
or as part of a science project in 
school. Collecting live animals, keep- 
ing them successfully, and observing 
their habits, is fun, and at the same 
time, you learn quite a bit about how 
and why animals act as they do. Try 
it and see. 


worms; live,  soft- 
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A Fair Price 


VER my desk, during the course 
of the year, come many letters. 
These come from hunters who want 
to buy a hound for hunting and have 
all kinds of questions on the subject. 
Many of these are from beginners, 
but some are from old-timers. During 
the same period I also get many 
letters from breeders (kennels) of 
hounds. It is from these letters from 
buyers and sellers, as well as experi- 
ence of long association with sporting 
dogs that I will draw and present a 
lot of wrong ideas and misconcep- 
tions on the buying and selling of a 
hound, which I hope will be of help 
to both sides. 
We find the hunter, whether he is 





By Dave Fisher 


for A Puppy 


a beginner or an old timer, seeking to 
buy the best obtainable from the 
standpoints of breeding, desire or 
willingness to hunt the desired game; 
in other words a thoroughly trained 
hound. The hunter says he wants a 
GOOD dog, but can’t seem to find 
what he wants at a price he is will- 
ing to pay. Digging into the matter 
we find that 85% of hunters want or 
expect to get a trained dog for just 
about what it costs to raise, register 
and sell a puppy. 

On the other hand, talking with 
reliable breeders, who have stock that 
any man could be proud to own, 
brings out the picture that the aver- 
age hunter doesn’t seem to have the 
slightest conception of the cost to the 
breeder in producing a well-trained 
beagle or basset hound . . . that while 
it often happens that a dog 1 to 114 
years of age frequently is a fair gun 
dog, that it actually takes from one 
to three years of work to produce a 
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top-notch hound for top performance 
afield. 


A hound trained to what is con- 
sidered perfection by one, may be 
considered not worth even a $10-bill 
by another . . . the reason being that 
the trainer worked and trained the 
hound to be a cracker-jack on rabbits 
and not touch the scent of a bird, 
whereas the prospective buyer wants 
it to also hunt pheasant for him. 


Let’s assume you are a hunter and 
want to buy a trained hound, in the 
2-3 year age bracket. You visit a ken- 
nel and are shown a good-looking 
hound, with good background in 
breeding. The breeder tells you he is 
excellent on rabbits, will stick with 
it until holed or shot. How much, 
you ask. $250 says the breeder. What, 
you say—$250. No dog is worth that. 
Let’s take a look into what the 
trainer has in this dog. Let’s say it 
took him thirty hours to get it started 
as a pup. Then in order to give the 
dog “experience” to bring this dog 
to peak perfection, he has run him 
an hour each evening, three evenings 
a week for a year, that totals 156 
hours plus 30 hours of puppy work 
or 186 hours. Add to those hours 
stud fees, housing, feed, feed & water 
dishes, licenses, registry, advertising, 
record keeping, veterinary costs and a 
dozen other items and you can easily 
see the breeder is not going to get 
rich. 

Look at it from another angle. 
Such a dog, barring the exception to 
the rule or unforeseen accident, will 
give you ten years of pleasure afield, 
pro-rate the cost over that period of 
time and the cost does not seem un- 
reasonable. 


It’s a funny thing, but the person 
who is willing to pay the breeder a 
lair price for his product are those 
who want them for pets—don’t want 
them to be trained in any way, while 
the hunter who should really ap- 
preciate it more, doesn’t want to buy 
a pup and train it himself (which 
is by far the best way). He wants a 





dog trained to perfection and yet 
doesn’t want to pay the breeder for 
the cost of such training. 


I’ve said this before, the simplest 
and easiest way is for the hunter to 
buy a pup, between the age of 8 
weeks and six months—pay a fair 
price for a pup of quality breeding 
(good hunting ancestry back of it) 
and have the pleasure and satisfac- 
tion of training it to hunt your way, 
and for the game you desire. Such a 
dog is custom-fitted to the owner, and 
if effort is put into the training the 
dog will become a source of pride 
and satisfaction. 


Once the hunter comes to the solid 
and sound realization that the afore- 
mentioned way to own a good trained 
hound is the only way, then and then 
only will he be happy—price-wise and 
hound-wise. In the process of training 
a pup, the education is mutual, the 
hunter learns as much as the pup. By 
the time you have finished the train- 
ing, you have a real love for your 
dog—the love and understanding that 
comes only with teamwork gives you 
something that you never get when 
you buy a hound already trained by 
someone else. 


I’ve found that many hunters ex- 
pect, when they buy a trained hound, 
a bit too much. They expect their 
purchase to jump right out and work 
for them 15 minutes after they get 
home with it, like a machine. If it 
doesn’t, then right away they con- 
demn owner and breeder. You must 
give the hound a chance to become 
acclimated to the new home, new sur- 
roundings, new scenting conditions 
and above all new master. It takes 
some hounds as long as three months 
to get acquainted with you—some- 
times less if you do your part in be- 
coming acquainted with them. 


Too often, the man with a new 
hound is worse than a kid with a new 
toy ... when you buy a hound and 
take it home, whether puppy or 
trained dog, treat it as a friend, give 
it a chance, and don’t try and rush 











things. That's another reason why the 
hunter should buy in the spring or 
early summer and not wait until _just 
a few weeks before the season is to 
open to make such a purchase. It isn’t 
fair to the breeder, or yourself—and 
it is most unfair to the hound. 

Actually, buyers’ wants are funny 
and varied. One will want the dog 
trained one way for one_ thing, 
another will want it trained differ- 
ently for another. One will want his 
to run cottontails, another hare and 
still another birds, while a fourth 
says I want it to run everything. Some 
want fast hounds, others slow hounds. 
It’s quite perplexing and since dogs 
are NOT machines—I again say, buy 
a pup and train it your way. Since we 
are talking mostly about Beagles and 
Bassets, as these two breeds are Amer- 
ica’s; most popular hunting hounds, 
let me say this—that I have seen both 
of these breeds run for as long as 27 
hours at a stretch—but, they were in 
condition to do it. The shorter legged 
basset can run just as many hours at 
his slower speed as the longer and 
straighter legged beagles (or any 
other hound) can run at their faster 
speed. 


You can readily see where my “buy 
a puppy and train it yourself’ fits 
into the matter as the best way. No 
trainer living could train enough 
hounds to fit the demands of each 
special buyer who writes or comes to 
his kennel to buy. One may want a 
hound trained for deer, other places 
deer running is illegal; others want 
them for shows or field trials; still 
others may want them trained to run 
(and this is the truth) wild hogs, an- 
telope, coon, bear, fox, squirrel, etc. 
How can a trainer do a job when he 
doesn’t know where the hound will 
go, who will buy, or it is to eventu- 
ally hunt what? Hardly any TWO 
hunters, or two AREAS, ever hunt 
alike. So you can easily see where that 
leaves a breeder on the matter of 
training. 


From my experience, I know that 
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Photo by Don Shiner 

BEST HUNTING COMBINATION of man 
and canine requires time, money and train- 
ing. Buying a good puppy months in ad- 
vance of the season and then giving it all 
the field training possible will insure many 
successful days afield next fall. 






any real hunter or hound lover can 
take any well-bred, registered beagle 
or basset and with proper work (after 
it has had a chance to get over being 
homesick and scared from the trip) 
get it to WORKING HIS WAY. He 
will be more pleased in the long run. 
The more work or chances a pup has 
to go afield and get “experience” the 
better dog it will become. There are 
exceptions to the rule, in everything. 
You can occasionally buy a pup that 
is a lemon the same as you can an 
automobile—but you lose a lot more 
on the car than you would on a pup. 

Too often hunters who are buying 
on “price” alone—from a puppy fac- 
tory—or a “dealer” instead of a breed- 


er, will get “stuck.” You can’t blame 
this on the sincere and _ reliable 
breeder. These “margin operators” 


annually milk thousands of dollars 
from hunters, selling inferior, in-bred 
stock at low prices. All these “cheap 
outfits” are concerned with is having 
something that looks like a beagle 
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and is good enough from that stand- 
point to lure the dollars from your 
pocket. His best prospects are those 
who are looking for a “cheap” 
hound, and all too often says I don’t 
want papers because papers don’t 
make the dog hunt. This is about as 
false a conception as a buyer can 
have. Take a bit of advice from a fel- 
low who has had hounds since 1911, 
avoid the pit-falls of the low-price- 
tag. The honest breeder will not 
cheat you. If he makes a mistake, you 
will find him ready to make it right— 
for he values his reputation not 
merely for honesty but for producing 
quality hounds. 

Even the best trained hounds will 
go “stale” if they are kept kenneled 
in a run or tied up and seldom 
worked . . . and so many hunters are 
guilty of doing this. Like any athlete, 








a hound must be worked and kept in 
condition if he is to give you his best. 
Too many hunters think only of their 
hound during the hunting season— 
they miss all the fun of getting out 
in the great outdoors several evenings 
a week and listening to their hounds 
run—and improve with experience 
they will be getting. Just another 
reason too, for the prospective hunter- 
buyer getting a pup and training his 
own. Beagles or Bassets are easy to 
train. There are a number of books 
on the subject. So fellows, buy your 
pup now, get out in the fields and 
woods you like so much during the 
hunting season, week-ends and eve- 
nings with your pup and train it to 
suit yourself. Beagles and Bassets are 
both “natural” hunters. Happy Hunt- 
ing, to you this fall, with that pup 
you have trained yourself. 








In Memoriam 
Mrs. Grace O. Beach died at her 
home in Chicago on June 29. Readers 
of this magazine will remember her 
as the author of “Diana Doings,” a 
column especially designed for women 
which was published monthly from 
1950 until 1953. She was then ap- 
pointed Conservation Director for the 
Izaac Walton League of America with 
headquarters in the League’s offices 
in Chicago. Mrs. Beach also served 
as editor of “Outdoor America,” the 
League's official publication. Pre- 
viously she had served as a special 
secretary to Ross L. Leffler and han- 
dled many details of the former Com- 
mission member’s conservation, Boy 
Scout and civil defense activities. 
Grace Beach was nationally known 
for her untiring efforts to promote 
good conservation. She was a charter 
member of the Pennsylvania Outdoor 
Writer's Association and served as its 
first secretary. Mrs. Beach worked 
hard and long to serve a cause in 
which she believed. Her untimely 
passing brought sorrow to all those 
who knew her; conservation has lost 
a fine servant. 
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Fletch Your Own Arrows 


By Tom Forbes 


N ARROW is only as good as its 
fletching. The quality and work- 
manship of the fletch will determine 
the flight characteristics of your ar- 
rows. To hit a chosen mark consis- 
tently with poorly fletched arrows at 
moderate ranges is a matter of luck 
and not marksmanship. With modern 
fletching jigs and equipment the 
archer can do a professional job on 
his own shafts. The result will be a 
set of arrows on which the fletching is 
uniform in size and shape and pre- 
cisely spaced on each arrow. 
The fletching jig shown in oper- 
ation in Plate | is a_ professional 





model. Batteries of these jigs are set 
up on a turn table and the operator 
uses each jig in turn. This system per- 


mits the cement holding the feather | 


to the shaft to set before the metal 
clamp is removed and the operator 
is not required to wait until the ce- 
ment sets as will be the case when 


only one jig is used. For the indi- | 


vidual the fletching job can be an 
intermittent operation. I cut a supply 
of feathers to the proper length and 
have the jig set in a convenient lo- 
cation. Once the operation is started, 
I put on a new feather at any time 
I find convenient. The value of the 


professional model jig is that you can | 


predetermine the positioning of a 
feather, set the jig, and every feather 
on every shaft will be placed exactly 
alike. This model sells for around 


$13.00. The clamp which holds the > 


feather is controlled by a spring clip 
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and a magnet holds the clamp to the 
jig and against the shaft. A firm con- 
tact is assured each time the base of 
the feather is pressed against the 
shaft of the arrow. 

The feather trimmer is a self con- 
tained unit containing a rheostat or 
heavy-duty transformer permitting its 
use on house current of 110-115 volts, 
50-60 cycles, alternating current. It 
takes all sizes of shafts and nocks and 
will trim feathers up to six inches in 
length. This tool retails at about 
$15.00. 

Cheaper models of either of the 
tools mentioned above may be had, 
but if you want precision work of 
the highest uniformity they can only 
be had in this price range. Low priced 
models of either tool may cost as 
little as $2.50 each and there are a 


» number of different types on the 
market. 


To achieve the best results only 


| premium high grade feathers should 
| be used for fletching. The three 
' pointer feathers from the wing of a 
/ tom turkey are the choice feathers for 
| fletching. No other feather is as stiff 
_ or has the lasting qualities of the tom 
| turkey pointer. We must also choose 


either all right or all left wing 
feathers with which to fletch the 
shafts. The two most important rea- 
sons for so doing are: first the quill 
and the feather are joined so that 
they form an L shaped cross-section 


—— 


in which the base of the L represents 
the quill. In preparing the feather for 
fletching the quill is ground down to 
a flat base. This is the way the 
feathers are marketed by the trade 
and the term used to describe a 
feather processed in this manner is 
“ground base feather.” In order that 
the bases will be positioned equally 
around the shaft they must be all 
right or all left wing so that the base 
always projects to the same side of 
the feather. Second, in order that the 
shaft will rotate in flight the feather 
is offset slightly from the longitudinal 
axis of the shaft. ‘Spiral’ is the term 
used to describe this method of at- 
taching the feather to the shaft. A 
turkey feather has a natural spiral 
and a right wing feather fletched to 
take advantage of its natural spiral 
will have its base in full contact with 
the shaft throughout the entire 
length of the feather. An on-coming 
arrow fletched with right wing 
feathers will revolve in a clock-wise 
direction. Conversely, arrows fletched 
with left wing feathers will revolve 
counter-clockwise. 

White and dyed feathers command 
premium prices. A slight saving in 
price can be realized by purchasing 
the regular grey barred feathers, In 
dozen lots the latter will cost in the 
neighborhood of $1.20 per dozen. In 
hundred lots they may be bought 
from the manufacturer for approxi- 
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mately $3.00. 

Assuming that your shafts are to be 
fletched for field shooting you should 
choose a size that can also be used on 
shafts to which a hunting head _ has 
been installed. Length is largely a 
matter of individual preference, vary- 
ing from 414” to 514”. Experience 
indicates that the highest point of the 
feather should be at the rear of the 
shaft and should not be less than 
9/16” nor more than 34” in height 
as measured from the shaft to the top 
of the feather. The feather shape 
shown in Figure | is of medium size 
and can be used with broadheads not 
exceeding 114” in width. The feather 
size should be increased for wider 
heads. An amount of spiral of at least 
l%Z” is necessary in all cases. On 
longer feathers it may be increased 
to 3/16”. With 5/16” shafts it will 
be well to use the 14” spiral. An in- 
crease is warranted with 11/32” 
shafts. The standard clamp of the 
fletching jig has a straight and not a 
spiral base. Close contact with the 
shaft is impossible if too much of a 
spiral is attempted and the base of 
the feather will not maintain close 
contact with the shaft throughout its 





ARCHERY TOURNAMENT 
CALENDAR 

For the information of archers 
desiring to attend or participate 
in field and target tournaments, 
here is a list of Championship 
shoots scheduled during Sep- 
tember by the Pennsylvania 
State Archery Association: 
August 31, September 1 & 2: 

PSAA State Target Cham- 
pionship, State College. 
September 1: 

Northeast Division and PSAA 
Regional Championships, 
Shikellamy, 9:00 a. m. 
September 7 & 8:. 

PSAA State Field Champion- 
ship Tournament. 














entire length. 


Examine the supply of feathers and | 
discard any that show a rippled sur- | 






face or appear soft or flabby to the | 


touch. This difficulty should not be 
experienced if first quality feathers 
are purchased, but an occasional one 
may slip by inspection at the factory. 
Cut from the same portion of each 


Pee eA eT 


feather the exact length of fletch de- | 
sired. Use a sharp knife. Stand the | 
feather on its base and cut down at 7 
right angles to the longitudinal length 7 


of the feather in the same plane as | 


the vanes of the feather. 


To set the jig for the diameter of 7 
the shaft and the amount of spiral | 
proceed in the following manner. | 
Measure a distance of 1” from the | 
bottom of the nock of one of your ©~ 
prepared shafts and mark this point | 
with a pencil line on the shaft. In- 7 
sert the nock in the nock receiver | 
and revolve the receiver until the ar- 7 
row nock index is up or on top of | 
the shaft. Set the feather clamp in © 


position on the jig with the base of 


the clamp touching the shaft and the © 
nock end of the clamp resting against © 


the metal case of the nock receiver. 
On the side of the clamp inscribe a 


line at the point indicated by the | 
pencil line which you marked on | 


your shaft. This point marks the posi- 


tion at which you place the end of © 
the quill of your feather when you ~ 


insert it in the clamp and _ insures 








that each feather will be placed in 7 
the same relative position from the | 


nock. Loosen the thumb screws of the | 
clamp plate and position the lower | 


or rear end of the clamp directly over | 
the center of your shaft. Tighten the © 
thumb screw lightly to hold the lower | 
end of the clamp in the desired posi- F 


tion. To obtain your desired spiral, | 


say 14”, move the top of the plate to- 
ward the arrow shaft 14” from the 


center line mark on the jig and lock 4 
the plate in this position with the | 


thumb screws. The clamp is now | 
positioned to fletch right wing § 
feathers, Reverse the procedure and jj 
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swing the top of the clamp away from 
the arrow shaft for left wing feathers. 
We are now ready to put a three 
feather fletch on our arrow shafts. 
Remove the clamp from the jig, 
open the jaws and insert a prepared 
length of feather. If you are fletching 
with a different color of cock feather, 
insert the cock feather in the clamp 
as you have the nock on the top of 
the shaft in position in the jig. The 
feather is placed in the clamp with its 
widest end at the pencil line which 
you previously marked on the clamp. 
Leave the base of the feather project 
about 1/16” from the base of the 
clamp. This is a necessary precaution 
to prevent cementing the quill to the 
metal base of the clamp. With the 
feather in the correct position apply 
a thin coating of “Duco Household 
Cement” to the base of the quill and 
take a drop on the tip of your finger 
and rub it on the portion of the shaft 
to which the feather will be attached. 
Set the clamp against the magnet. Do 
Not try to position it in one operation 
as the magnet will draw the clamp 
quickly against the jig when the 
metal jaws near the magnet. Slide the 
clamp in the direction of the arrow 
nock until the clamp comes in con- 





















% 





tact with the nock receiver base. Now 
push the clamp down until the quill 
makes contact for its full length on 
the arrow shaft. Remember to main- 
tain the 1/16” clearance between the 
quill and the jaws of the clamp so 
that any excess glue squeezed out at 
the side during this operation will 
not adhere to the jaws of the metal 
clamp. Allow ten or fifteen minutes 
for the cement to set; then unclamp 
the jaws and lift the clamp from the 
jig. If any cement has adhered to the 
base of the jaws scrape or lightly sand 
it off before you insert your next 
feather, Revolve the nock receiver 
one position counter clock-wise so 
that the feather in position on the 
shaft moves toward you as you work 
and away from the magnets. The 
shaft is now in position to affix the 
second of your three feather standard 
fletch. Caution. Be sure that the shaft 
remains firmly positioned in the nock 
receiver when you press the feather 
against the shaft. If the shaft is per- 
mitted to slip forward the feather 
will not be in the correct position on 
the shaft. When all your shafts have 
been fletched you will be ready to 
use the feather trimmer. 
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Pressure Versus Velocity 


By Ed Shearer 


HE most delicate and important 
job in the realm of hand-loading 
is that of safety. It also may be of 


vital importance to others besides the ° 


shooter. This safety problem is closely 
related to pressure. The weak point 
in modern arms and ammunition is 
not the rifle but the cartridge case. 


Back in the mercuric primer and 
black powder days, ruptured cases 
were frequent even with the low 
pressures involved. It did not require 
a great number of reloadings to 
create a rupture as they were com- 
mon in new factory ammuitition as 
well. In fact no shooter's equipment 
was complete without an Ideal broken 
shell extractor, which was advertised 
as “putting a head on it.” 

Today we are in an era of high 
pressure loadings which are a cat of 
another breed. When ruptures occur 
at 50,000 pounds it means that gases 
compressed to 50,000 pounds per 
square inch, are let loose into the 
mechanicism of the rifle, where they 
have no business to be. Something 
has to happen and it usually does. 

High pressures are tolerated for 
just one cause. That is to get certain 
results that cannot be attained with- 
out them. It is unfortunate that high 
velocity and high pressures go hand 
in hand, but the present trend of 
loadings are here to stay. 


Today’s hunters with the help of 
telescopic sights are reaching out 
farther and farther for their game. 
Aside from accuracy they must have 





a flat trajectory which becomes more 
important as the range increases, or 
it soon becomes a hopeless guessing 
contest, even with the most accurate 
rifle. 

Now flat trajectories mean high 
velocities and the gimmick is high 
pressures. Any gun editor is asked 
early and often for safe high speed 


loads for rifles of every action and | 


vintage. Sure, I can give any number 
of high velocity loads but how safe 
they would be for another shooter is 
something I wish I knew. The load- 
ing and powder companies gave up 
answering that one some years ago. 
So to try to understand this thing 
called pressure, let’s examine it and 
the factors that cause it. 

First let us see how these pressure 
figures are arrived at in the various 
laboratories. The most widely used 
method of taking pressures is by em- 
ploying a crusher gauge. A_ barrel 
with a hole in its chamber is used 
for each caliber. A closely fitting pis- 
ton is placed in this hole and an 
arbor with an adjustable anvil is 
then fastened around the barrel. The 
crusher cylinder is then placed be- 
tween the pressure piston and the 
anvil. When the cartridge is fired, the 
pressure piston is driven against the 
crusher cylinder with the same force 
exerted on the base of the bullet. 

Each lot of crusher cylinders is 
checked on a machine giving con- 
trolled pressures. Then the com- 
pression of the cylinders is measured 
and a tarage table is made up from 
which pressures are computed. Pres- 
sure barrels are carefully gauged and 
controlled by Sporting Arms and Am- 
munition Manufacturers Institute 
standards to obtain accurate and uni- 
form readings. Room temperature is 
also controlled, usually at 75 degrees. 
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Today the industry has established 
certain standards of velocity and pres- 
sure to which ammunition is loaded. 
These standards depend on many 
things. Some are obsolete and some 
are not but the industry keeps this 
information and let’s you do the 
guessing. 

However this much is generally 
known. With shotgun shells, because 
paper cases are used and because high 
velocity and pressure causes blown 
patterns, pressures are kept from 
about 8,000 to 12,000 pounds per 
square inch. In revolver cartridges 
pressures generally run around 15,- 
000 pounds with automatic pistols 
going up to 25,000 pounds pressure. 
The 357 and the new 44 magnums 
run considerably hotter, close to 40,- 
000 so I am informed. 

Pressures for the old black powder 
rifles run anywhere from 20,000 to 
32,000 pounds. Pressures for most 
lever actions are generally held at the 
40,000 pound level on account of ex- 
traction trouble. In the best bolt 
actions, pressures in cartridges like 
the 220 Swift-270 Winchester and 300 
magnum are loaded to an average of 
54,000 pounds. 

Working pressures are mostly deter- 
mined by the type of action and the 
construction of the cartridge case 
used. The old lever action which are 
locked at the rear, spring and stretch 
under high pressure as does the cases. 
Modern bolt actions like the Reming- 
ton 721, the model 70 Winchester 
and the good Mausers will take any 
pressures the brass case will stand. 







Another joker is that cases vary 
quite a bit in the pressures they will 


withstand. For instance solid head 
cases in the magnum loads take pres- 
sures that the balloon head would 
never take. The cases designed for 
medium velecity such as the 30/30-35 
Rem., etc., have much thinner walls 
and web than those designed for the 
220 Swift class and the magnum 
loads. 

I have long contended in _ this 
column that outside of a general and 
rather indefinite guide, the loading 
tables given in most loading manuals 
are a snare and a delusion to the 
average handloader. They are mostly 
noted for what they do not tell, yet 
they are usually taken as the gospel. 
Consequently a load listed as maxi- 
mum may be fairly mild or it may 
wreck your particular gun with your 
components. Here are some of the 
reasons. 

Velocity and pressure produced 
with any particular cartridge in any 
particular rifle will vary with case 
capacity, size of the flash hole, neck 
length, and thickness, also the lot of 
powder as well as primers. In addi- 
tion, the diameter of the bullet, the 
amount of bearing surface and hard- 
ness of the bullet jacket and core and 
what have you. 

I have laboratory reports that show 
—with cases, powder lots, primers the 
same, using the same weight bullet 
but with the above quoted differ- 
ences—a mean pressure spread of 
10,000 pounds difference. Oddly 
enough there was very slight differ- 
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ence in the velocity attained. The 
truth is pressure figures only means 
that with a particular combination 
of components in a certain pressure 
barrel, a certain lot of copper cylinder 
crushers were compressed so much, 
and a certain laboratory and operator 
obtained the given pressure. How- 
ever, it is no guarantee of what you 
will get in your rifle with the same 
load. 

Now pressure like the airplane is 
a good thing but to stay out of 
trouble requires intelligent use. The 
pressure figure itself means little. 
Pressures running under 50,000 
pounds may be too potent while pres- 
sures running a good margin over 
may be O.K. These factors must be 
considered when working with pres- 
sure loads. 

Cases used make a great’deal of 
difference. Some makes of. cases have 
much thicker brass than others, and 
will give higher pressures with the 
same components. The flash hole is 
very important as pressures jump 
quickly with an over size flash hole. 
Case necks which are too thick or too 
long will send pressure up as will 
bullets seated to engage the rifling. 
Cases should be critically examined 


PRACTICE FOR AUTUMN’S WINGSHOOTING is part of the program at Pennsylvania's | 


for incipient signs of rupture, primer 
pocket enlargement and gauged for 
length. 

The primer is of major concern 
when loading to high pressure. Be. 
fore the advent of our modern non- 
corrosive primers the loading com. 


PMR STE 


Sayeed 


panies used the old Frankford Arsenal § 
corrosive No. 70 mixture, which was § 
very stable in performance. Conse. § 


quently loading data and pressure 7 


figures were pretty generally pub- 
lished by the loading companies. 
With the non-corrosive primers ap- 


pearance the trouble started. They | 
not only gave a much hotter flash but 7 


tended to become erratic causing un- 


predictable pressure spreads. To com. | 
plicate the picture the mixtures were |— 


being constantly changed. Thus the 
published loading tables became un- 


reliable and were withdrawn from | 
publication. As primer mixtures and | 


their pressures are a closely guarded 
trade secret, it sort of leaves the high 
pressure handloader out on a limb. 

Powders sold in canister lots to the 
handloader are well standardized and 
vary little from lot to lot. However, 


if you use surplus or government | 


powder you must do your own ex- 
perimenting with every new lot. 





Junior Conservation Camp near State College this summer. Shown here: Paul Failor, 
Commission Predator Control Supervisor, center, controls the Mo-skeet trap equipment as | 


™’ 


Charles Stoddart, left, Camp Director watches the firing. 
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| SPORTRAIT 








PRESERVE THE LEATHER ON ALL HUNTING 
EQUIPMENT BY RUBBING IT WITH A SOFT 
SALVE MADE OF SIX PARTS NEATS FOOT OIL 
AND FOUR PARTS ANHYDROUS LANOLIN. 
MELT THE LANOLIN SLOW INA DOUBLE 
BOILER THEN ADD THE NEATS FOOT OIL 
STIRRING UNTIL WELL MIXED, LET COOL 
THEN USE 6 








Barrels with under size bore and 


| groove diameter give the pressures 


' a boost, as will a tighter than normal 


chamber. So the shooter can see in 


_ view of all these factors it is im- 
| possible to give the amount of pres- 


nt as | 

















sure a certain load will give in a 
certain rifle unless you have a labora- 
tory. How much then can a hand- 


- loader tell about the pressures of 


loads he is using in his rifle? As far 
as pressure figures go, he can’t. But 
he can be reasonably safe if he pro- 


' ceeds as follows. 


The first sign of pressure he should 


_ look for is a sticking case. Undue ex- 
|, pansion tends to freeze the case to the 
' chamber walls and makes the case 
' hard to extract. Any harder than 


normal extraction is getting toward 


» the thin ice side. Also any measur- 
2 able head expansion is in the same 
/) category. 


Watch for primer leaks. If the 


|. primer appears dark around the edges 
> cut down the load. If the primer 













craters up around the firing pin in- 
dentation the pressures are probably 
a little high although this is not ab- 
solutely reliable. 


5» Case life is a good indication of 
high pressure, If after about three 


loadings you have to trim the case 
necks or resize the case your working 
pressures are pretty high although 
may be safe in new or once used 
cases. If the primer pocket opens up 
in about three firings so that the 
primer goes in with little or no pres- 
sure, then you are close to or over 
the safety margin. If the cases last 
for ten loadings or more the pres- 
sures are either normal or below. 

So let us sum it up this way. For 
the careful handloader who does not 
use hit or miss methods, who ap- 
proaches all loads carefully and from 
below, who cuts his load every time 
he changes primer lots or makes, who 
does the same on powder lots and 
bullets not forgetting different cases, 
who keeps an eagle eye for pressure 
signs and acts right now—then he 
should keep out of serious trouble. 

If on the other hand he starts in 
with the maximum load, mixes his 
components up, then he is asking for 
it. The main thing to keep in mind 
is—with medium power loads you 
are working on a wide margin of 
safety. But with high pressure loads 
you are working on a very THIN 
margin. 
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Popular Bobwhite 

The bobwhite quail is most wel- 
come on agricultural land because it 
is an ally of the farmer. Bobwhite 
has a strong appeal, too, for bird dog 
owners. No wonder, then, that old- 
timers who hunted or farmed in 
Pennsylvania years ago assume a wist- 
ful look at mention of the little 
bombshell’s name. 

As a recent New Hampshire Fish 
and Game Department news item 
said (it’s pretty much the Pennsyl- 
vania story): “Many an explanation 
has been advanced to tell why the 
bobwhite has largely disappeared. 
Predators and over-hunting have been 
given most of the blame. There is, 
perhaps, a more logical reason. The 
quail is associated with grain fields 
adjacent to thickets and briar patches. 
Consequently, when the early“settlers 
spread through the country and 
opened up the forest the bobwhite 
increased. In the early days, coming 
from the East Coast the bird followed 
the plow westward and northward, 
finding habitat conditions most 
ideal.” 

The Keystone state, also, boasted 
many quail years ago. But farming 
practices changed, and often with 
them the kinds of crops raised. Rail 
fences disappeared, natural foods and 


the safe travel lanes, necessities for 
“the farmer’s friend,” went with them. 
Where grains were once grown pas- 
ture land often took over, and on 
many other acres tomatoes and 
potatoes replaced wheat, rye and || 
grasses. Whole sections of the state 
were devoted to clean farming, and 
bare fencerows left no hiding place 
for bobwhite. Consequently our quail 
population steadily diminished. 


The extremely severe winter of 
1935-36 plummeted the population of 
this bird to near zero. But history 
tells us that other rigorous winters in 
past sometimes reduced quail by 75- 
80%, following which the bird re- 
covered. 


Farmers and sportsmen would like 7 
the bobwhite to be as numerous again | 
as it once was. Stocking helps, but it 7 
can be effective only to a point. Like | 


other wild creatures the quail de | 


mands certain food and cover. Condi- © 
tions for humans have changed with 
progress. But the quail is adamant in 
its demand for the still necessary | 
dense fencerows, thickets, and grain || 
and weed fields near such natural pro- © 
tection. Wishing will not bring the ~ 


bobwhite back. But food and cover 


of the righ kind, in quantities, would | 
turn the trick. 
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PENNSYLVANIA GAME 
COMMISSION DIRECTORY 


DR. LOGAN J. BENNETT Executive Director 
M. J. GOLDEN Deputy Executive Director 
JOSEPH J. MICCO Comptroller 


Division of Administration 
ROLLIN HEFFELFINGER 


ROGER M. LATHAM 


Division of Land Management 
Cc. C. FREEBURN 


THOS. F. BELL 


JOHN B. SEDAM 


Division of Propagation 
EARL S. GREENWOOD 


FIELD DIVISIONS 


SOUTHEAST DIVISION—M. D. Stewart, Supervisor, 1009 N. Eighth St., Reading. 
Phone: 4-2661 
Berks, Bucks, Chester, Dauphin, Delaware, Lancaster, Lebanon, Lehigh, Mont- 
gomery, Northampton, Philadelphia, Schuylkill, York. 
NORTHEAST DIVISION—C. C. Stainbrook, Supervisor, 987 Wyoming Ave., Forty 
Fort. Phone: Butler 7-6193 
Bradford, Carbon, Columbia, Lackawanna, Luzerne, Monroe, Montour, North- 
umberland, Pike, Sullivan, Susquehanna, Wayne, Wyoming. 
NORTHCENTRAL DIVISION—LeRoy Gleason, Supervisor, 21412 E. Water St., Lock 
Haven. Phone: 5400 
—=. Centre, Clearfield, Clinton, Elk, Lycoming, McKean, Potter, Tioga, 
nion. 
SOUTHCENTRAL DIVISION—James A. Brown, Supervisor, 327 Penn St., Hunt- 
ingdon. Phone: 872 
Adams, Bedford, Blair, Cumberland, Franklin, Fulton, Huntingdon, Juniata, 
Mifflin, Perry, Snyder. 
NORTHWEST DIVISION—T. A Reynolds, Supervisor, 422 13th St., Franklin. 
Phone: Idlewood 2-5610 
tl Clarion, Crawford, Erie, Forest, Jefferson, Lawrence, Mercer, Venango, 
arren. 
SOUTHWEST DIVISION—G. L. Norris, Supervisor, 331 E. Main St., Ligonier. 
Phone: BEverly 8-9519 
Allegheny, Armstrong, Beaver, Cambria, Fayette, Greene, Indiana, Somerset, 
Washington, Westmoreland. 


ROBERT E. LATIMER Waterfowl Management Agent 
GEORGE WELLER Supt. Howard Nursery 


GAME FARMS 


EASTERN GAME FARM—Vernor T. Warfel, Superintendent, R. D. 1, Schwenks- 
ville. Phone: ATlas 7-2351 

WESTERN GAME FARM-—Isaac Baumgardner, Superintendent, R. D. 1, Cambridge 
Springs. Phone: 3707 

LOYALSOCK GAME FARM—Charles Pfeiffer, Superintendent, R. D. 2, Montours- 
ville. Phone: Loyalsock 5-2500 

STATE WILD TURKEY FARM—Leon P. Keiser, Superintendent, Proctor Star 
Route, Williamsport. Phone: Loyalsock 8-2369 
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o COTTONTAIL RABBIT 


General Description: Grayish 
brown above, white below. Black 
spot between ears. Average 
length 16 inches; weight, slightly 
more than 2 pounds. Tail about 
2 inches, 4 toes on each foot. 


Facts, fancy and information on Pennsylvania's game 
birds, game animals and furbearers. 20 full color plates, 
numerous photographs, complete descriptive material 
plus a valuable history of Pennsylvania's conservation 
program. 


For your copy of Pennsylvania Wildlife send 25c with your name 
and address to PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION, HARRI:- 
BURG, PENNA. 





